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DANTE AND HIS CELTIC PRECURSORS. 


BY EDMUND G. GARDNER, 


PART I, 
lL 


HE Divina Commedia, while summing up, idealiz- 
' ing, and crystallizing the culture of nine cen- 
turies, and representing in mupstionl fashion the 
spiritual experiences of one man’s life, is both a 
=e vision and an allegory. It is a vision of hell, 
piivgatory, and paradise, represented as seen on certain definite 
days in the year 1300; a spiritual journey, in which the poet 
is led by Virgil, typifying human philosophy inspired by rea- 
son, through hell and purgatory to the Earthly Paradise, the 
Garden of Eden won back by man through the purgatorial 
pains; from which, guided by Beatrice typifying Divine Phil- 
osophy as possessing revelation, he passes upwards through the 
nine moving spheres into the empyrean, the true paradise of 
light and love, outside of space and time. Instructed by St. 
Bernard, type of the loving contemplation in which the eternal 
life of the soul consists, he has a foretaste of the Beatific Vision 
of the Divine Essence. It is an allegory of the conversion of 
the soul, and her progress, by slow degrees, through the mys- 
tical stages of purgation and illumination to that of union with 
the divine. 
We must, therefore, seek for Dante’s material predecessors 
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among the recorders or inventors of journeys through the other 
world, or visions of the life beyond the grave; and for his 
spiritually more significant precursors among the philosophers 
and mystics who have striven to express the eternal in the 
figurative language of a day, or to construct the celestial lad- 
der by which the soul passes up from the knowledge of sen- 
sible things to the contemplation of the supra-sensible. We shall 
find that Dante was indebted, in a slight degree, to legends of 
Irish origin for the details and machinery of his sacred poem; 
and, more appreciably, directly or indirectly, to writers of 
Celtic race for that mystical philosophy which makes the 
Divina Commedia so immeasurably more than a mere vision 
enshrined in immortal verse of the world beyond the grave. 


II, 


There are two classes of legends, having their origin in Ire- 
land, which may have influenced the external form of the 
Divina Commedia; the stories of voyages over the ocean to 
seek the islands of the blessed, and the visions of hell and 
heaven, whether represented as revealed to the spirit separated 
from the body in a trance, as in those of St. Fursa and the 
knight Tundal, or seen in an actual bodily pilgrimage, as in 
the traditions associated with the Purgatory of St. Patrick. 

Mr. Nutt, in his learned and: exhaustive essay on the 
“Happy Otherworld in the Mythico-Romantic Literature of 
the Irish,” says of the former, the ‘Oversea Voyage Litera- 
ture,” that: ‘Of all classes of ancient Irish mythic fiction this 
is the most famous, and the one which has most directly af- 
fected the remainder of West European literature.” * 

It is most improbable that Dante had any direct knowledge 
of any of the earlier Irish romances dealing with these over- 
sea voyages, such as the Voyage of Maelduin or the Voyage 
of Bran. But the later Voyage of St. Brendan, Wavigatio Sancti 
Brendani, was widely diffused over Europe, from the eleventh 
century onwards, and Dante may well have met with it in one 
form or another. The “Island of Delight,” the ‘Land of 
Promise of the Saints,’”’ to which Brendan and his companions 
finally come, has a certain superficial resemblance to the poet’s 
Earthly Paradise. The saint is stopped by a river that flows 
through the island; and Dante, too, found a stream that “took 

* Meyer and Nutt, Zhe Voyage of Bran, Son of Febal, to the Land of the Living, 1., p. 161. 
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from me further passage.”* To Brendan appears “a youth of 
resplendent features and beauteous aspect,” who salutes him 
with the words of Psalm 83: Beati qui habitant in domo tua, 
Domine. There comes to meet Dante and Virgil a no less love- 
ly lady, whose eyes shone so that “‘I believe not that such 
light shone under the eyelids of Venus”; and she refers them 
to Psalm 91: Delectasti me, Domine, in factura tua. Brendan’s 
youth explains the nature of the island, “the land that you 
have sought for a long time,” much as Dante’s lady does the 
campagna santa, of which “they who in olden times sang of 
the golden age and its happy state perchance dreamed.”’+ But 
in Brendan’s Island of Delight there is no shadow, for light un- 
failing shines upon it as in perpetual noon; Dante’s Earthly 
Paradise witnesses the daily glories of sunrise and sunset. 
Brendan is bidden to return straightway to his native land; 
whereas Dante, after a further revelation and a full personal 
confession, is drawn through the stream to penetrate the divine 
mysteries beyond and above, before he can carry back his 
message, in pro del mondo che mal vive, *‘to the livers of the 
life which is a running unto death.” { 

There is, however, another episode—one of the most strik- 
ing in the Divina Commedia—which seems, probably indirectly, 
to be derived from some Irish legend of this class. This is the 
story of the last voyage of Ulysses, put upon the lips of the 
hero himself in the twenty-sixth canto of the /nferno, where, 
with Diomede, he is tortured in the flame wherein evil counsel- 
lors are punished. He tells the tale of how he sailed with his 
small company to the west, to find “experience of the ‘un- 
peopled world behind the Sun,” and, urging his mad flight 
towards the morning, at last beheld what seemed the land of 
promise : 

‘*Five times the light beneath the Moon had been rekindled 
and quenched as oft, since we had entered on the arduous 
passage. 

‘“When there appeared to us a Mountain, dim with distance ; 
and to me it seemed the highest I had ever seen. 

‘‘We joyed, and soon our joy was turned to grief; for a 
tempest rose from the new land, and struck the forepart of our 
ship. 

rt Three times it made her whirl round with all the waters; 


* Purg., XXVIIL., 25. t Purg., XXVIII, 64-81, 
t Purg., XXXII, 103; XXXIIL., 53. 
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at the fourth, made the poop rise up and prow go down, as 
pleased Another, till the sea was closed above us.”’* 

There seems no warrant for this voyage of Ulysses in the 
classics, and commentators regard it as entirely the work of 
Dante’s own imagination, perhaps suggested by the Genoese 
expeditions in search of a western continent. To me it appears 
to be essentially a Celtic episode, having its ultimate source in 
the Irish “Oversea Voyage” literature, but completely modi- 
fied in spirit to meet the poet’s allegorical purpose. For the 
lofty mountain, that Ulysses dimly perceived, was indeed the 
island of the blessed, crowned by the Earthly Paradise; but it 
was also the Mountain of Purgation, to be painfully surmounted 
before attaining to that state of blessedness; and to that not 
even the noblest pagan soul could reach, unless first illumined 
by a ray of divine grace. 

The earliest of the Irish visions of life beyond the grave is 
probably that of St. Fursa, or Furseus, who died shortly after 
the middle of the seventh century. Dante may well have known 
the summary of his life and revelations included by St. Bede in 
the third book of his Historia Ecclesiastica ; it is less likely, but 
not altogether impossible, that he may have met with the fuller 
account given in the contemporary life of Fursa, to which Bede 
refers, and which is published by the Bollandists.+ 

Fursa in a trance quits his body from evening until cock- 
crow. ‘‘He merited,” writes Bede, “to look upon the aspects 
of the choirs of Angels, and to hear their hymns of praise. 
He was wont to relate that, among other things, he clearly 
heard them sing: Jbunt sancti de virtute in virtutem; and 
again: Videbitur Deus deorum in Sion.” t This may possibly 
have suggested the beautiful passage where Dante hears the 
hymn raised by the spirits of the warriors of the Cross in the 
sphere of Mars: Risurgi e vinci: “‘A melody that rapt me 
without understanding the hymn. Well I perceived that it was 
of lofty praise, for there came to me: Rise up and conquer ; 
as to one that understandeth not and heareth.” § 

Three days afterwards, Fursa has another vision. He is 
borne up by three angels, with whom the devils dispute for his 
soul, Looking down upon the world at their bidding, he sees 
“as it were a darksome valley beneath him, set in the depths. 


* Jnj., XXVI., 130-142 (Carlyle’s translation), t Acta Sanctorum, January 16. 
t Psalm 83. t Par., X1V., 122-126. 
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He saw, too, four fires in the air not very far distant from 
each other; and, asking the angels what these fires might be, 
he heard that they were the fires that were going to inflame 
and burn up the world ”’: mendacium, cupiditas, dissensio, impictas. 
Here we are a little reminded of a similar thought in the J#- 
JSerno: ‘Pride, envy, and avarice are the three sparks that 
have set the hearts of all on fire.”* Fursa looks on the saints 
and angels, and speaks with “certain men of his own Irish na- 
tion, whom he had known by fame to have held, not ignobly, 
the priestly rank of old; from whom he heard many things, 
which would be most salutary to himself or to all who would 
listen thereto”; a passage that recalls Dante’s words concern- 
ing the saints in paradise, in his letter to Can Grande: ‘To 
make manifest the glory of blessedness in those souls, many 
things will be asked of them (as of those who look upon all 
truth) which have much profit and delight.” + 

Thus far Bede. The older Vita Fursei names these Irish 
saints as Beanus and Meldanus, and gives their whole discourse 
at length. They speak of the end of the world, and the im- 
minent wrath of God upon the teachers of the Church and the 
secular princes, for the negligence of the former and the bad 
example of the latter. ‘“‘The Lord is angry with the teachers, 
because they neglect the divine books and pursue the cares of 
this world with every delight.” Even so, again and again, 
Dante raises his protest against the neglect of theology and 
the Scriptures by the clergy of his own time, in the quest of 
worldly success and temporal goods: “ For this the Gospel and 
the great Doctors are deserted, and only the Decretals are so 
studied, as may be seen on their margins.” { The two saints 
conclude: ‘*Go then, and announce the Word of God to the 
princes of this land of Ireland, that, laying aside iniquity, they 
may save their souls by penance. Then to the chief priests of 
Holy Church announce that God is jealous against those who 
love the world more than Him, and neglect the welfare of 
souls to devote themselves to the gains of this world.” This 
is, indeed, the attitude taken up by Dante throughout his 
poem, though ultimately, in both cases, derived from Jeremias 
the prophet: ‘“‘I will go therefore to the great men and will 
speak to them.” § 


* Inf., V1., 74, 75. t Zpist., X., 33 (transl. Wicksteed). 
tPar., 1X., 133-135; Zpist., VIII, 7. 
§ C%. especially Par., XVII., 127-142; XXVII., 64-66. 
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While the three angels are bringing Fursa back, the devils 
throw a burning body against him, which scorches his shoulder 
and jaw. He knew that it was the soul of one from whom 
when dying, for charity’s sake, he had accepted a legacy. All 
through his life Fursa bore the sign of this burning, which he 
had received in his soul, visible on his outward body. The 
analogy is obvious with Boccaccio’s story of how, when the 
fame of Dante’s Jnferno had spread abroad, the women of Ve- 
rona whispered that his beard was crisped and his skin dark- 
ened “by the heat and smoke that are there below.” As Ros- 
setti has it: 


“For a tale tells that on his track 
As through Verona’s streets he went 
This saying certain women sent: 
‘Lo, he that strolls to Hell and back 
At will! Behold him, how Hell’s reek 
Has crisped his beard and singed his cheek.’” 


A little later in date than Fursa was St. Adamnan, who 
died in 703, but the vision that bears his name is certainly not 
earlier than the ninth century. It has recently been the sub- 
ject of a learned work by Mr. C. S. Boswell.* The soul of 
Adamnan, “the High Scholar of the Western World,” passes 
from his body on the feast of St. John the Baptist, and is 
guided by his Angel Guardian to behold the glory of heaven 
and the pains ot hell, as also the temporal and tempered suf- 
ferings of the spirits who will ultimately be saved. It is quite 
impossible that Dante could have known of this vision in any 
form; but Mr. Boswell has pointed out that “ the punishments 
described contain many striking points of similarity to Dante, 
both in their kind, and in the vivid manner in which they are 
portrayed.” I do not dwell upon this point, as I have always 
regarded this, the details of the horrors of hell, as the least 
significant part of the Divina Commedia. Rather would I agree 
with him in recognizing a dim anticipation of Dante’s empyreal 
Rose of Paradise, where Adamnan hears the birds of heaven 
and the archangels “lead the music, and the Heavenly Host 
with the Saints and Virgins make response”; while the Lord’s 

*C. S. Boswell, dn Irish Precursor of Dante: A Study on the Vision of Heaven and 


Hell Ascribed to the. Eighth-Century Irish St. Adamndn, with Translation of the Irish Text. 
London, 1898. 
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messengers, going to and fro from Him, bring messages of 
love to the blessed.* 

The twelfth century produced an extraordinary abundance 
of widely diffused visions of this kind, which could hardly have 
been totally unknown to Dante. Conspicuous among them are 
two Irish works written in Latin: the Vision of Tundal, which 
is placed in the year 1149; and the visit of the knight Owen, 
or Eogan, to the Purgatory of St. Patrick in 1153. 

An eminent Irish scholar, Denis Florence MacCarthy, writ- 
ing of the legend of St. Patrick’s Purgatory, declares that “it 
is not too much to say that without it the Divina Commedia 
of Dante would never have taken the form it did.” I must 
confess to finding this a hard saying—unless we merely take 
it as meaning that the legend suggested to Dante the idea of 
representing himself as passing bodily through purgatory for 
his own salvation. The traditions concerning this sanctuary 
may possibly have remotely given him the conception, of which 
we do not find a trace elsewhere, of purgatory being on an 
island. In the earlier years of the thirteenth century, Czsarius 
of Heisterbach had written: ‘‘If any one doubt concerning 
purgatory, let him go to Ireland, let him enter the Purgatory 
of St. Patrick, and he will doubt no more concerning the pur- 
gatorial pains.” In the fourteenth century, after Dante’s time, 
we find it referred to in the Dittamondo of Fazio degli Uberti 
and in one of the Letters of St. Catherine of Siena, and read 
of pilgrimages undertaken to it at a slightly later period by 
various historical personages.{ 

But when we turn to the legend as it took literary shape 
in the hands of Henry of Saltrey—the monk of Huntingdon- 
shire, who told the story of Sir Owen some time between 1170 
and the close of the century—we trace fewer analogies between 
it and Dante’s poem than in almost any other work of this 
class. To be sure, Owen is still in his body when he enters 
the purgatory, even as Dante is when he passes through the 
gate of hell. And he mounts up from purgatory to the Earthly 
Paradise, even as Dante does, though by a totally different 
way. But the actual details of the purgatory, with its fiends 
and horrible torments, have not the remotest resemblance to 


* Op. Cit., p. 185. But Mr. Boswell is in error in identifying Adamndn’s ‘‘ nine classes 
of Heaven "’ with the Dionysian arrangement of the nine angelic orders. 

t See the important article by H. Delehaye, Le Pélerinage de Laurent de Pdszsthé au Pur- 
gatoirede S, Patrice, in the Analecta Bollandiana, Tom, XXVII. 
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Dante’s conception of the seven terraces, peopled by souls in 
joyful expectation of the assured bliss to come, purging away 
the stains of the world beneath the sun and stars, watched 
over by angelic forms of surpassing beauty and radiance. Owen 
does not enter the real hell (of which his purgatory is, how- 
ever, a very passable imitation), but crosses over it by the 
narrow and slippery bridge—a constant feature in these legends 
—which grows broader when he calls on the name of Christ, 
and by which he reaches the Earthly Paradise. Here, for a 
moment, we are reminded of Dante in the pageant of bishops, 
monks, and priests who come through the gate to meet him; 
and the heavenly food which descends from heaven in the 
form of flame, of which Owen partakes, is perhaps a little like 
the river of light which passes down upon Dante when he en- 
ters the Empyrean, and of which the poet drinks with his eyes 
that he may be rendered capable of beholding spiritual things.* 
Here, however, the resemblance ceases, and Owen returns to 
the world without having penetrated further into the celestial 
paradise. 

It is quite otherwise with the far more interesting work, 
the so-called Vision of Tundal or Tnithgal. This was the most 
widely diffused of all these legends, and, under the title of 
Libellus de raptu anime Tundali et eius visione tractans de penis 
inferni et gaudiis paradisi, was printed at least five times in the 
fifteenth century alone.t Written originally in Latin prose by 
Marcus, an Irish Bendictine from Munster, it was speedily trans- 
lated into almost every European language. Latin, German, 
and Middle English poems were based upon it, an Italian prose 
version is extant which apparently belongs to Dante’s own 
epoch; but it is curious to notice that it did not appear in 
Irish until the sixteenth century. As Professor Kuno Meyer 
remarks: “Of all countries Ireland, the original home of the 
Vision, was the last to translate the work of brother Marcus into 
the vernacular.” { That Dante knew this vision in its original 
Latin form, and that he was directly influenced by it, is at 
least highly probable. 

Tundal is a noble knight of Cashel, leading an ungodly 
life and scorning all spiritual things, who has at Cork a kind 


* Par., XXX., 46-60, 73, 82-90. C/. Ward, Catalogue of Romances, I1., p. 441. 

t+ I quote throughout the Latin text as edited by Wagner, Visio Tnugdali, Erlanger, 1882. 

¢ Friedel and Meyer, La Vision de Tondale. Textes Francais, Anglo-Normand, et Irlan- 
dais. Paris, 1907. 
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of trance, during which he lies as it were dead for the space 
of three days and three nights; after which he returns to con- 
sciousness, completely converted by a vision that he has seen. 
“Receiving the body of the Lord and rendering thanks, he 
gave away all he had to the poor, and ordered the sign of 
Holy Cross to be put upon all the raiment that he wore. All 
things that he had seen he afterwards related to us, and ex- 
herted us to lead a good life; and whereas he had formerly 
ignored the word of God, he now preached it with great de- 
votion, humility, and knowledge.” 

The whole story is manifestly a pious work of fiction, com- 
posed by Brother Marcus, who professes to have heard the de- 
tails of the vision from Tundal’s own lips. It is based, to 
some extent, upon the vision of Drythelm, a Northumbrian of 
the end of the seventh century, related by Bede in the fifth 
book of the Historia Ecclesiastica. It was written for a Bene- 
dictine abbess, the author’s patroness, at Ratisbon, and proba- 
bly in 1149, the year to which, in his dedicatory letter, Marcus 
assigns the vision. This was, as he tells us, the second year 
of the expedition of the Emperor Conrad to the Holy Land— 
that second Crusade which St. Bernard had preached with such 
disastrous results, and in which, as we learn from the Paradiso, 
Dante’s ancestor Cacciaguida had followed the Emperor to meet 
a glorious death in battle.* Marcus mentions St. Bernard as 
living and engaged upon the life of St. Malachy, who had died 
in his arms at Clairvaux in the November of the preceding 
year. 

At the outset of the vision, the soul is assailed by “a 
multitude of unclean spirits,” like the fiends at Dante’s gate 
of the city of Dis; and an angel comes to the rescue, “‘com- 
ing from afar like a most shining star,” like Dante’s celestial 
messenger crossing the Styx.f This is Tundal’s Guardian 
Angel, who is to be his guide throughout, and whose relations 
with the soul are rendered with much beauty and tenderness 
—a clear anticipation of the scenes between Dante and Virgil. 
He bade Tundal follow him in almost the same words as Virgil 
does Dante. The demons cry out in protest against the divine 
injustice in thus letting Tundal'be saved—a first hint, perhaps, 
for the wonderful scene of the redemption of Buonconte da 
Montefeltro in the Purgatorio: 

* Par., XV., 139-148. t Inf., VIIl. and IX. Cf. Pung., XI1., 88-90. 
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“The Angel of God took me, and he of Hell cried: O thou 
from Heaven, wherefore robbest thou me? 

‘Thou bearest hence the eternal part of this man, for one 
little tear that takes him from me.” * 

As in other visions of this kind, there are practically two 
purgatories: a lower one, only differing from the upper regions 
of Dante’s hell in that its punishments are not eternal; and 
an upper region, of a less dreadful nature, but still utterly 
alien from that conception of the purgatory of divine love to 
which the poetical genius of Dante and the spiritual experience 
of St. Catherine of Genoa have given imperishable form. In 
Tundal’s vision, even the souls who are to be saved are com- 
pelled for a while to experience the torments of the lost. The 
angel leads him to an enormous monster called Acheron, with 
eyes like burning hills and flame coming out of his mouth, 
‘who devoureth all souls.” In his jaws, like two columns in 
a gateway through which the souls have to pass to the tor- 
ment within, are the two giants, Fergusius and Conallus—a 
detail which, perhaps, suggested to Dante the part played by 
the giants in his hell, as also the somewhat similar treatment 
of the three arch-traitors in the mouth of Lucifer.t The angel 
leaves him, and the demons rush upon him “like mad dogs” 
—much as the Malebranche, the “ Evilclaws,” rush upon Virgil 
“with that fury and that storm wherewith the dogs rush forth 
upon the beggar.”{ He is compelled to enter, until, after une 
utterable torments, he realizes his own sins, and finds himself 
outside the monster, with the angel again by his side. He 
addresses the latter in the spirit with which we find Dante 
ever turning to Virgil: ““O my sole hope, O solace unde- 
servedly granted me by the Lord, O light of mine eyes, and 
staff in my misery and calamity, why wouldest thou desert my 
wretched soul ?” 

It is needless to dwell upon the details of the torments. 
Many of them find obvious analogies in those of Dante’s /n- 
Jerno, but were so much the literary property of the age that 
it is unsafe to assume any direct indebtedness on the latter’s 
part. In one case, the punishment of those who accumulated 
sin upon sin, we have an infernal smithy presided over by Vul- 
can, which closely resembles Dante’s way of transforming the 
creations of classical mythology into torturing demons. There 

* Purg., V.; 104-107,  t Jnf., XXXIV., 55-60; XXXI., 40-45.  $Jnj., XXL, 67-71. 
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is little, if any, marked ethical or psychological connection be- 
tween the sin and its penalty, which can almost invariably be 
traced in Dante; nor does Tundal hold any converse with the 
souls of the lost as his great successor was to do. The lower 
hell, wherein Lucifer (who is entirely distinct from Acheron) is 
confined, is a gigantic well or pit, asin Dante, but one in which 
the torments are not ice, but fire. 

One solitary episode, though not precisely recalling anything 
in Dante, seems to have something of his spirit. From one 
mountain to another, over the infernal valley, there hangs a 
bridge, ‘‘ which bridge no one unless elect could pass.” Tun- 
dal sees many souls fall from it, and no one, save one priest, 
passed over unscathed. “ That priest was a pilgrim, bearing a 
palm and wearing a long cloak, and before them all he crossed 
it first and fearlessly.” But, presently, in another region, Tun- 
dal sees him again, and this time he is being led to the tor- 
ments: “That, having seen the penalties, he might burn the 
more ardently in the love of Him who called him to glory.” 

‘By another way,” says the angel, ‘must we return to our 
country.” They come to a lofty wall, beneath and outside which 
is a multitude of men and women, like the souls detained in 
Dante’s ante-purgatory outside the Gate of St. Peter. These 
souls, who were mali sed non valde, suffer for some years be- 
fore passing into their eternal rest. The angel leads Tundal 
through a gate to the Campus Letitia, full of flowery delights, 
where the sun never sets, and in which is the fountain of living 
water. We are reminded at first of Dante’s Earthly Paradise; 
but there is this complete difference: this place is inhabited 
by a multitude of exultant men and women, souls who were 
bont non valde, and who, though delivered from the torments 
of hell, do not yet merit to be united to the company of the 
saints. Their position still corresponds, in some sort, to that 
of the souls outside Dante’s purgatory. 

Among them Tundal recognizes the kings Conchobar and 
Donnchad: “Whom when he had seen, marveling greatly, he 
said: ‘What is this, Lord, that I see? In their life these two 
men were right cruel, and foes to each other; and by what 
merit came they hither, or how have they become friends ?’” 
Here we have probably the first hint of Dante’s Valley of the 
Princes, where those who had been the deadliest foes on earth, 
sit together in the flowering valley in the ante-purgatory, com- 
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forting each other, waiting humbly for the gate of purgatory 
to be opened to them.* And, a little further on, the connect- 
tion of the two episodes is made clearer. They come to a 
great palace where King Cormac is enthroned, he who had been 
Tundal’s liege lord in the other life,t waited upon by attend- 
ants of whom the knight can recognize none. These, says the 
angel, “‘are all the poor of Christ and pilgrims, to whom. the 
king was bounteous with temporal goods while he was there 
in the body, and therefore by their hands eternal recompense 
is rendered him there without end.” But, once a day, he is 
still tormented for certain sins, for the space of three hours: 

“The house grew dark, and all the dwellers therein became 
sad; and the king was troubled, and he arose weeping, and 
went out. And when that soul followed him, he saw this mul- 
titude, which he had before beheld within, with hands out- 
stretched towards heaven, most devoutly praying to God, and 
saying: ‘Lord God Almighty, as Thou wilt and knowest, have 
mercy upon Thy servant.’ And, as he looked, he saw the king 
in fire up to his waist, and from his waist upwards clad in 
hairshirt.” 

Here is clearly an analogy, even if somewhat remote, with 
the assault made once a day upon the Valley of the Princes by 
the evil serpent; when, as Dante tells us: “I saw that noble 
army silently gaze upward, as though in expectation, pale and 
humble.” j 

The angel ‘leads the soul of Tundal up through the first 
heaven, that of the married life and family state, and the sec- 
ond, that of the martyrs and virgins (wherein is the mystical 
tree which, as in Dante’s Earthly Paradise, typifies the Church), 
into the third, or true paradise, the abode of the angels and 
saints in general. When he looks down, he sees, like Dante, 
all the world together as it were under one ray of the sun— 
but the Irish monk and the Italian poet have both borrowed 
this feature of their vision from the Dialogues of St. Gregory.§ 
Ruadanus, his patron saint, welcomes and blesses Tundal. He 
sees St. Patrick, with a great band of bishops, among whom he 
recognizes four recently dead: Celestine, Archbishop of Ar- 

* Purg., VIL., 91-136. 
t This is, of course, not the famous Irish king of that name, but Cormac, son of Muiread- 


hach, King of Munster, “‘ the ancestor of all the septs of the MacCarthys,”’ who was killed by 
treachery in 1138. See the Annals of Ireland by the Four Masters, ed. Donovan, II., p. 1059. 


t Purg., VIII., 22 et seg. § Cf. Par., XXII., 133-153; St. Gregory, Dialogues, II., 35. 
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magh; St. Malachy; Christian of Lyons (likewise an Irish- 
man); and Nehemiah of Cloyne: 

“There was also near them a seat wondrously adorned, in 
which no man was sitting. Then said the soul: ‘Whose is 
that seat; and wherefore is it thus empty?’ Malachy answered 
him, saying: ‘ This seat is for a certain one of our brethren, 
who hath not yet departed from the body; but, when he de- 
parteth, he shall sit therein.’” 

It may well be that this suggested to Dante the famous 
passage where, on entering the empyrean heaven, he is shown 
the empty throne prepared for his hero, Henry of Luxemburg: 

“In that great seat, on which thou dost fix thine eyes, for 
the crown that is already placed above it, ere thou thyself dost 
sup at this wedding feast, 

‘Shall sit the soul that will be on earth imperial, of the 
lofty Henry, who shall come to straighten Italy before she be 
disposed.” * 

It has recently been suggested, with much probability, by 
Dr. Friedel and Professor Kuno Meyer, that the vacant throne 
-in Tundal’s vision is intended for St. Bernard, whom Malachy 
had left on earth a few months before, broken in health and 
tormented in spirit by the failure of the Crusade, and who was 
destined to die in August, 1153, some four years later. This 
is, indeed, a most significant link between the romance of the 
Irish monk and the epic of the Italian poet, in the closing 
scene of which Mary’s faithful Bernard was to be the guiding 
spirit : 

**Q holy Father, who for my sake dost bear being here 
below, leaving the sweet place wherein thou sittest by eternal 
lot.’ 

“So did I have recourse unto the teaching of him who drew 
beauty from Mary, as from the sun the morning star.”+ 


* Par,, XXX., 133-138. t Par., XXXII,, 100-108, 


(TO BE CONCLUDED.) 
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BY KATHARINE TYNAN, 
CHAPTER IX, 


THE INTRUDERS, 


HE fine people, who had been unconscious of 
Nesta Moore’s existence as long-as she lived at 
the Mill House, found her out at the Manor. 
The Moores received, and were received by, the 
=y smartest people in the county. To be sure Nesta 
was unexceptionable; and James Moore’s personality, his size, 
his beauty, his compelling character, made him a notable per- 
son wherever he might be. 

‘“‘The handsomest man in the county,” the old Duchess of 
St. Germains pronounced him to be, sitting by Nesta’s side, 
while a band played, and a number of finely dressed people 
wandered about over the velvety lawns at one of the garden 
parties of which Nesta gave several during her first summer at 
Outwood. 

The wife’s heart leaped up with pleasure. The Duchess 
was supposed to have a fine judgment where handsome men 
were concerned. Had she not buried three husbands already; 
fine, stately gentlemen, all of them? And was it not rumored 
that she might, perhaps, take a fourth? 

James Moore was helping his wife todo the honors, There 
was a blazing sun full on the lawn, and he was standing, ex- 
posed to the full rays of it, his head bent, in an attitude of 
courteous listening, towards a very frumpish old lady, who was 
the widow of one of the richest commoners in England. She 
was a dreary old person despite her money; but none would 
have gathered the fact from the air of close attention with 
which James Moore listened to her as she sat under the shade 
of her parasol. He was in white flannels; he had just finished 
a game of tennis and he was flushed and happy looking, while 
his curls were more Jovian than ever. 
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“Dear me! how very polite he is to old Mrs. Greene!” went 
on the Duchess, who had a way of talking to herself, perhaps 
because she stood on such a lofty social pinnacle as to be 
to all intents and purposes somewhat alone. ‘‘ Yet I have seen 
blue-blooded gentlemen very ill-tempered, and showing it too, 
when they have had to take Mrs. Greene in to dinner. There 
was a man at my own table—never mind, he is not likely to 
be there again. Now, I wonder where your husband gets such 
fine manners, my dear?” 

She did not in the least intend to be rude, and Nesta, al- 
though she colored a little, smiled too. The Duchess’ indis- 
cretions were something of a jest to the county. 

“They seem quite natural to him,” Nesta replied, with a 
sparkle of humor in eyes which had lost their shadow. ‘But 
I don’t know that it is a question of good manners, conscious, 
at least. He is so interested in everything and everybody that 
I don’t think he knows when he has lit on a bore, Probably 
he and Mrs, Greene have found something in common to talk 
about.” 

“‘It was a runaway match, wasn’t it?” the Duchess asked. 
And then, without waiting for an answer: ‘‘ Well, my dear, I 
don’t blame you. Most women would have done it. When 
was it? Last year? The year before?” 

“We have been married three years,” Nesta said, again 
with the delightful roguish dimpling of her face. 

“Dear me, you don’t say so. And where have you been 
hiding yourselves, may I ask?” 

“No further away than Valley. I often saw you driving, 
Duchess, during those three years.” 

‘How very remarkable! But Mr. Moore cannot have been 
with you or I would have noticed him. In ways he favors 
Lord Tenby—my second. But he is a foot taller than Tenby, 
Ah, Mrs. Greene has let him go. Call him over here, my dear, 
I want to talk to him before any one else can get hold of him. 
And you must look after your guests.” 

No matter what James Moore was doing, or to whom he 
was talking, as soon as he was free his glance roved about in 
search of his wife. If she was anywhere near and their eyes 
met a smile would pass between them, full of meanings, Oc- 
casionally one of the many unappropriated ladies of the county 
would wonder what that fine, handsome Mr. Moore could have 
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seen in his pale, pretty little wife. But whatever he had seen, 
he saw it still. He was never likely to emulate his brothers’ 
wishes for him in the direction of a brilliant marriage. If he 
could have chosen out of all the world he would have chosen 
Nesta. 

He came at his wife’s nod gaily, like a lover. She went a 
little way to meet him. 

“You are to sit down and talk to the Duchess, Jim,” she 
said, with a light touch on his arm. “She admires you.” 

‘I would rather talk to you,” he whispered, and she smiled 
and blushed. 

‘Dear me!” said the lynx-eyed old lady, whom nothing 
escaped. “Imagine a wife of three years positively blushing 
for her own husband. Pretty dear! To be sure he is an un- 
commonly fine specimen.” 

**Come and talk to me, Mr. Moore, come and talk to me,” 
she said, in her loud, imperative voice. ‘‘I’m ever so much 
more amusing than Mrs. Greene; but I’m not going to amuse 
you. It is you who are to amuse me.” 

**Mrs. Greene and I talked business, your Grace,” said 
James Moore, taking the seat beside the Duchess, who looked 
with approval at his columnar throat and the dominant Cesar 
Augustus head. 

“Ah, business. If you get the soft side of Mrs. Greene in 
business—” 

“I’m not sure that I do. I want to buy up some fields of 
hers which will be needed for my town presently. “I intend 
to buy up all around Valley. It is sadly cramped for space at 
present. I shall give Mrs, Greene her price. I see Valley an- 
other Birmingham.” 

“And where am I to go to?” her Grace asked with an air 
of dissatisfaction. ‘‘The Duke would have made short work 
of you if he were alive, Mr. Moore. He never could endure 
the railways. It was through him the line was kept ten miles 
off,” 

** And a pretty penny it’s going to cost Valley one of these 
days,” James Moore said with grim humor. 

Nesta, who had been listening with a smile, turned away 
at this point and began her pretty progress round the lawn. 
She was charming in her frock of lavender muslin and wide 
white hat; and James Moore, looking after her as she moved 
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from one person to another, had a sudden recollection of how 
she had been obscured during those years at the Mill House. 
**Poor little Nesta!” he murmured to himself. ‘‘ Poor child!” 
The sharp old eyes watching him noticed the softening of his 
face and wondered what had caused it. 

“Your wife has been telling me that you’ve been married 
three years, Mr. Moore,” she said. ‘ Very odd that we shouldn’t 
have met before, very odd, indeed.” 

James Moore smiled an inscrutable, fine smile. ‘‘I remem- 
ber now that Sophia Grantley objected to the marriage. Very 
narrow-minded of her. We all marry money nowadays—I must 
tell her my opinion about it. But, of course, she has changed 
her mind now that there is no doubt about the fortune?” 

“I’m afraid not. The estrangement has fretted my wife. 
It is nothing to me. Miss Grantley is, I believe, very deter- 
mined. She said she would never forgive Nesta.” 

“Stuff and nonsense! Never forgive. Why, it isn’t Chris- 
tian. What’s more, /’ve no patience with it. Sophia Grantley 
will come round fast enough when I’ve spoken with her. Ah— 
isn’t that her grand-nephew I see over there? Your wife’s 
cousin, of course. That is your wife with him, is it not? They 
are just gone out of sight.” 

‘Yes, that is Godfrey Grantley. Nesta and he were brought 
up together. They are very fond of each other. I am glad 
Nest has had so much of his company this summer. I have to 
be so much away.” 

“Ah! not jealous,” said the keen observer of men and 
manners, in her heart. ‘“ Why should he be? What woman 
would look at a pretty fellow like Godfrey Grantley if this man 
wanted her?” 

Aloud she said: 

‘‘There are two rather queer persons peeping through the 
yew hedge behind us. They have been there for some time. 
They are very ugly, wickedly ugly. One rather reminds me 
of a black beetle. I hope your house is well protected at night. 
There they go!” She stood up and pointed to two figures 
that moved along stealthily the other side of the hedge. Ina 
second they were out of sight. - 

‘‘ They are my brothers,” James Moore said quietly. 

Even the Duchess was momentarily embarrassed. 

“Dear me!” she said, “how odd! They are so very unlike 
VOL, LXXXIX,—20 
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you! But, after all, ugliness like that is a distinction; it is 
sort of beauty in its way.” 

“TI am sorry they went away,” James Moore said dryly 
“else, perhaps, your Grace would have permitted me to intro- 
duce them to you.” 


CHAPTER X. 
NESTA HAS A GRUE. 


Telling Nesta of the occurrence afterwards, James Moore 
laughed a little ruefully. 

“I wish they would polish themselves up a bit for my sake, 
he said. ‘For your sake and mine, so as to be fit to come in 
among our guests instead of skulking behind a hedge, to be 
taken for tramps by the Duchess of St. Germains.. Very odd 
that they should have been there at all, at that hour! They 
are so devoted to the business of the mills. I can’t imagine 
them both being absent at the same time.” 

A shadow of fear fell over the brightness which had recently 
become a fixed quantity in Nesta Moore’s face. 

“‘I wonder why they came?” she said. Then: “ You should 
speak to them about it, Jim. Itis not fair to you or me that 
they should come creeping and spying about the house. Why 
can’t they be like other people? They are always so unkempt, 
too, so ill-groomed. I don’t like your brothers to be wild men 
of the woods.” 

“I’m afraid you must take them just as they are, Nest. 
You’ll never make dandies of my brothers.” 

“They ought to look clean.” 

**How vehement you are about it, dear! Poor fellows, na- 
ture has made them rough. I hardly know you when you are 
not pitiful. They are just my rough, faithful bulldogs, who 
would tear in pieces anything that threatened me. What is it, 
Nest?” She had uttered a low cry, as though his words had 
frightened her. ‘“‘They would guard anything dear to me as 
faithfully as a pair of dogs. How nervous you are, child! 
Your hands are quite cold.” 

There was a sough of wind in the trees outside, and an ivy- 
branch tapped on the window. 
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“I think there is thunder coming,” she replied. ‘I feel it. 
I am nervous, Was that lightning ?” 

James Moore ‘drew the curtains across the windows of the 
room where he was dressing for dinner. It was one of the hap- 
piest hours of their day. She never could be sure of having 
him to herself. Sometimes he had been called away even after 
dinner in the evening. The business, with its ever-increasing 
ramifications, was perpetually needing its master. He usually 
arrived home only in time to dress; it was a concession to the 
ways of their fine new friends; and though James Moore had 
grumbled at it at first, half in jest, he never thought of shirk- 
ing it. He always found his wife dressed, and ready to sit and 
talk to him while he made his toilet. 

‘What matter about the lightning?” he said cheerfully. 
‘*We shall not know anything about it shut in here together. 
You would not fear it with me?” 

“You will not want to go out to-night, Jim?” 

“Not if I can help it. I’ve spent an uncommonly lazy day 
to-day, away from the mills nearly all day. To be sure those 
fellows are on guard, even if they did slip the chain for a 
while this afternoon. I daresay they only glanced at us. Per- 
haps they wanted to see us among our fine friends. They were 
going off at a swinging trot when I saw them. They ought to 
have overtaken you and Godfrey down by the river. I saw you 
going that way just before.” 

He was fastening his tie with great care, else he must have 
noticed her pallor. She began going over hurriedly in her 
mind what had happened when she and Godfrey were down by 
the river. Godfrey had been falling head ever ears in love with 
Lady Eugenia Capel during those weeks of idleness. She had 
been extraordinarily kind te him in her frank way; but, what 
had he to offer her? Even if Aunt Sophia should leave all 
she had to him—and he rather suspected that a good deal of 
it would go to various philanthropic objects—he would still be 
in no position to think of the only daughter of the Earl of 
Mount-Eden as a wife. And there was a successful rival; at 
least successful to all appearance. What chance could he have 
against William Stanhope, the brilliant politician, the keen ama- 
teur of the arts, the serious, handsome, stately person, who was 
so often at Lady Fugenia’s side, in whose society she seemed 
to delight?’ Mr. Stanhope had made way once or twice for 
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Lady Eugenia’s hopeless adorer; but it was because he was so 
sure that he could afford to be carelessly kind. 

Captain Grantley’s leave was nearly up. He was wretched 
at the thought of going so far away from his idol, but quite 
hopeless about its being of any use to speak to her. Nesta 
hardly knew her cousin in this new humility. Godfrey had 
been in love, or had pretended to be in love, with twenty girls, 
including Nesta herself. But this was the real thing; there was 
no doubt that he was genuinely in love at last. 

He had won a new dignity from his unhappiness. At first 
he had raved about Lady Eugenia to his cousin; who was al- 
ways sympathetic. But as things had gone deeper he had said 
less. This afternoon he had studiously avoided Lady Eugenia 
after their first meeting. Mr. Stanhope was by her side, his 
presence among them being a cause of great excitement to 
the good people of those parts. An observant person might 
have noticed that he sent queer, half-humorous, half-sympa- 
thetic glances from under his young-old brows,at Grantley, who 
had the air of a defeated man, although he had done his best 
to carry off things with spirit. 

Nesta’s gentle heart had been disturbed by the sight of 
Godfrey, who had played through several games of tennis, free 
at last and fallen into a gloomy abstraction. She had thrust a 
cousinly arm through his and carried him off down the walk 
between the yew hedge and the river, her thought being to 
comfort him. They had sauntered and walked till she remem- 
bered that it was time to return to her guests. He had refused 
to go back with her, saying that he would go round to the 
stables, have a horse saddled, and ride over to see how Aunt 
Sophia was. She had not been well, of late. Then he had 
stooped his head and rested his eyes for a second in her hair, 
calling her the kindest and sweetest little woman alive. 

' She remembered now after he had stalked away and left 
her that she had heard something move beyond the yew hedge, 
which was so thick as to be almost impenetrable. Some graz- 
ing cattle perhaps or a fawn with its doe in the lawn beyond 
the hedge. She had given no thought to it. Now— 

**I did not see them,” she said in a small voice. 

“They must have gone off by the path towards the stables,’ 
James Moore said carelessly. 

A peal of thunder rattled the sky outside with that strange 
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metallic sound which we associate with stage thunder. Through 
the drawn curtains leaped a javelin of light. 

James Moore saw it in the glass and turned about to draw 
the curtains closer. The great room beyond was lit up with 
the lightning. Through the archway which connected it with the 
dressing-room was now an obscure darkness, again a sudden 
white light which threw everything into brilliant relief, leaving 
the following darkness blacker than before. 

Nesta Moore felt a sudden fear of the room and the house, 
such as she had experienced on that wild autumn day when 
she had first laid eyes on Outwood Manor, when the fires had 
flamed in the panes only to fall suddenly into ashes. 

‘What is the matter?” her husband asked, filled with ten- 
der concern for her. ‘* Poor little girl, you are over-tired. 
Why you are quite pale.” 

“I’ve had a grue,” she said, with an attempt to smile. “I 
thought of all the dead who have lain in that room yonder 
since this house was built.” 

‘*I thought we had exorcised the shadows and the ghosts. 
You should have let me build you a new house, dear. I 
thought you were happy here. Come, let us see the child be- 
fore she goes asleep.” 

He put an arm about his wife’s slender figure and led her 
to the cheerful nursery upstairs, where Stella, in a white night- 
gown, was dancing like a little moon-elf, her eyes shining, 
her hair blown out in a wild cloud about her little head. 

The nurse went away and left the parents with the child, 
who clung fondly about her father’s neck, sending bewitching 
glances at her mother, standing by smiling, although she was 
still pale. It was a charming picture of domestic happiness. 

After a little while James Moore, who was passionately fond 
of his little daughter, gave her up to her mother. 

‘Mother is afraid, Stella, because the trains up in heaven 
are making such a noise,” he said. 

‘Poor Mother,” the child said, with precocious tenderness. 
“Mother mustn’t be frightened. Stella take care of little 
Mother.” 

“And Daddy?” James Moore suggested. 

“‘And Daddy,” Stella said, stroking her mother’s cheek. 
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CHAPTER XI. 


RECONCILIATION. 


After all, the Duchess had nothing to do with bringing 
Nesta and her great-aunt once more together. 

Captain Grantley came in to dinner, looking better for his 
ride, and with an astounding message for Nesta. 

“ Aunt Sophia says: ‘Tell Nesta to come to see me. I’m 
too old and too hardened in my ways to make the first ad- 
vances by coming to see her. I said I’d never forgive her, 
but Never is a long time, and I am breaking up. Tell her I 
am breaking up. I want to see the child, too—the only young 
thing in the world that is any kin of mine.’”’ 

Nesta colored with the ready flush which came to her pale 
cheeks for any small or great excitement. 

“ Poor Aunt Sophia!” she said: ‘I am so glad. Is she 
really breaking up, Godfrey? She always seemed to be made 
of steel.” 

“ At seventy-six most of us are breaking up. By the way, 
I should go soon, Nest, else she may change her mind. And 
don’t say anything to her about the message. Perhaps she 
didn’t mean it to be given like that. Perhaps she only meant 
me to hint to you that you might go to see her without any 
fear of unfriendliness on her part.” 

“I shall remember, Godfrey.” 

The next day rose bright and beautiful after the storm of 
the preceding night, The rain had drenched the roses, and 
the lawn was shining in the sun when he showed his face at 
last out of the wet mists. There was a silver fringe to every 
leaf and grass-blade. Every little stream was singing. A fresh, 
delicious odor of green things refreshed was in the air, The 
flowers lifted grateful faces to the sky. The birds were singe 
ing riotously amid the wet leaves. 

After lunch Nesta ordered the little pony-carriage, which 
had been her husband’s birthday present to her. She had 
carriages now and horses in the stable, and a fat coachman of 
whom she was secretly afraid. When she went out in state to 
pay calls—John, the young footman, sitting with folded arms 
on the box beside the coachman—Nesta, who was the simplest 
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creature alive, felt the drive and the occasion so much of a 
function that she could take no pleasure in it. 

‘I want something in which Stella and I can drive about 
alone,” she said. : 

“The two most precious things I have on earth,” James 
Moore had responded. ‘In fact, all my world. How am I 
going to trust you and Stella alone? Supposing there was a 
runaway as there was that evening when we were nearly 
smashed up, and Lord Mount-Eden’s carriage had a narrower 
escape still.” 

“Tf such a thing should happen we would be safer in the 
pony carriage—it would be easier to dispose of it—than in the 
barouche, with Williams and John and the pair.” 

**So you would be, little woman. Well, you don’t want 
anything very ‘sporty.’ There’s old Mrs. Mason’s pony and 
phaeton in the market. The phaeton has been done up very 
prettily. The pony is not more than ten years old, I think. 
To be sure, it’s a lazy little beast and full of tricks. But 
they’re safe tricks, I think.” 

“I should love that pony,” Nesta said. “He used to 
make poor Mrs. Mason walk up the hills, even the very little 
ones. I remember the poor old lady saying to me that Ben 
had really prolonged her life—he made her do so much walk- 
ing against her will.” 

“Well, you shall have Ben; only, don’t let him play too 
many tricks.” 

So Ben and the pony phaeton had come to be Nesta’s own 
property; and it was one of the sweetest things in her life, to 
own the little equipage, by which she and Stella could slip 
away from all the rest of the world and go picnicking in 
lonely country lanes and on the hillsides, for Ben was a sturdy 
little steed and so long as you let him take it easy you could 
depend on him to do your work. 

It was a joy to Nesta to have Stella dressed in her white 
silk frock, with a string of green beads about her neck and a 
wide green hat on her auburn head; to let Nurse off for the 
afternoon and go driving with Stella to display the wonderful 
little creature to Aunt Sophia, How strange that she should 
be going to see Aunt Sophia, to receive her forgiveness, after 
all those years! 

She wondered what Aunt Sophia would think of Stella. 
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To be sure, children had not been persone grate at the Priory 
in the old days; but then Stella was different. She was not 
only the one child of the old lady’s blood living, but she was 
Stella. There had never been any child, there never would be 
any child, like Stella. Poor Godfrey! She remembered that 
he had looked gloomy and troubled when he had told that 
portion of Aunt Sophia’s message, which spoke of Stella as 
the only child of her blood. It was the look of a man who 
feels that because he cannot have the one woman, marriage and 
fatherhood are denied him. Poor Godfrey! To Nesta, Godfrey, 
for all his golden youth, was something without an anchorage, 
homeless, helpless, buffeted by winds of chance and fate. 

Nesta had often seen her great-aunt since the time when 
they had parted so stormily. But she had not seen her for 
some months, and the change in her grieved the girl’s gentle 
heart. 

Miss Grantley sat bolt upright in her chair, indomitable as 
of old, yet with the eyes of a sick woman. She had grown very 
thin, and there was a high flush on either cheek that told of 
pain. She stood up to receive Nesta, despite evident weak- 
ness, and imprinted on her cheek one of the chilly kisses which 
Nesta remembered from of old. 

“It was good of you to come so quickly,” she said. ‘I 
suppose Godfrey gave you a hint. You’re looking well, Nesta. 
I hope you’re not going to be a fat woman in middle age. 
Our family has never run to flesh. And so that is the child. 
I can’t say I see any likeness to us in her.” 

She put on her glasses to stare at Stella, who sat under 
the inspection like a mouse. 

“I was so glad that you would see me, Aunt Sophia,” 
Nesta said. ‘“‘I have felt the estrangement.” 

“Everything comes to an end, child, even justifiable anger. 
When one is on the edge of the grave, as I am, one discovers 
that. Besides, when the Duchess of St. Germains visits you 
it is time for me to restore your name to my visiting-list. 
Your husband has done very well for you, I hear, very well. 
If worldly success can justify a rash marriage yours is justi- 
fied. I hear from the Duchess that he is a positively credit- 
able person. Not that I am one of those who think about 
money. I have not moved with my times. Yet a man whose 
fortune runs into seven figures must be a remarkable man; 
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one to whom the ordinary laws will not apply. I am told that 
your husband’s fortune may rise to that if his schemes prosper 
and the Lord apates him.” 

“I hope not,” said Nesta, with a frightened air. “It would 
be terrible to be very rich.” 

“You were always a fool, Nesta. I hope you don’t bring 
up the child with those ideas.” 

“At present Stella knows the value of nothing except love.” 

** Stuff and nonsense! I’ve got on very well without love. 
It means a man to bother you, and children to cause you anxiety. 
And that reminds me—what’s come to Godfrey ?” 

The abruptness of the question forced the truth to Nesta’s 
lips. 

“He is head over ears in love with Lady Eugenia Capel, 
Lord Mount-Eden’s daughter.” 

“Love again!” There was an indescribable contempt in 
the spinster’s tones. ‘“ And if he is, why doesn’t he marry her ?” 

“He won’t even ask her.” 

“ And pray why not?” He doesn’t think she’d refuse him 
—a bonny lad like Godfrey ?” 

“He is too poor. You have been very good to him, Aunt 
Sophia, but he has only just managed to live in an expensive 
regiment.” 

“If the girl is worth her salt she will take him on what I 
have to give him. One thing I wanted to tell you is that I 
am giving everything to Godfrey, everything. You will never 
need it. If I thought you would, I would remember you and 
your child, and let bygones be bygones.” 

“Oh no, no”; said Nesta, with a feverish anxiety to be 
done with the subject. To her sensitive mind it was a painful 
one. ‘ We shall never need it, Stella and I.” 


CHAPTER XII. 


THE GIFT. 


There was a pause of a few minutes. Miss Grantley, though 
she sat as upright as ever in her high-backed chair, had closed 
her eyes. When she opened them again they were glazed as 
though with pain. 
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“There is nothing unjust in my leaving it all to Godfrey,” 
she said, “that is, all except a trifle. I am leaving you five 
hundred pounds. It will buy you a jewel which you can hand 
on to the child there. I say ‘leaving,’ but in fact I have the 
money here by me. I shall give it to you. If you like to 
keep it by you in case any emergency should ever arise—none 
of us can be sure—you may. It is in Bank of England notes, 
I am going to make Godfrey an allowance at once. I wish I 
could save him the legacy duties. I must talk to Cope about 
it; you remember old Cope? He does my business still. He 
was always old Cope to me, yet he looks younger now than I 
do.” 

“ Godfrey will value the love,” Nesta said unsteadily. There 
was something about this interview with Aunt Sophia which 
made her feel as though she did not know whether to laugh or 
cry. “As for me, I do not really need the money, Aunt 
Sophia, my husband is very generous.” 

“I remember his father, a very respectful man to his bet- 
ters,” Miss Grantley snapped. “I’m glad he gives you good 
pin-money. Still—I can offer my great-niece a present, for all 
his generosity. As for Godfrey, it is indelicate to talk so much 
of love, Nesta—indelicate and sentimental. Did you know that 
Grice was dead? She had a nice little fortune when she died. 
Feathered her nest at my expense. However, she left it all to 
me, so I needn’t grumble. It is her five hundred pounds I am 
giving you. She was always fond of you, Nesta, even when 
you were an unattractive child. Fond of you, after me, you 
know. ‘My beloved mistress,’ the will said. Why I never was 
mistress in my own house so long as Grice lived. She liked 
you better than Godfrey—an odd creature. That is partly my 
reason for giving you the money.” 

“TI think Lady Eugenia must care for Godfrey,” Nesta be- 
gan. She did not quite see yet how Miss Grantley was going. 
to make him speak if he would not speak. To be sure Aunt 
Sophia’s money would bring him appreciably nearer the daugh- 
ter of the Earl of Mount-Eden; for, while he was the obvious 
heir to his aunt’s moderate estate, so long as the thing was 
unsettled, she might leave it all to charities for what any one 
could tell. 

“To be sure she cares,’’ Miss Grantley interjected snappily. 
** How could she help it? I'll tell you what, Nesta, I’m not 
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going to have them waiting for a dead woman’s shoes. I want 
to see Godfrey married while I’m alive. I shall make over 
everything to him. If there is a way of cheating the legacy 
duties, for Godfrey’s sake, I’ll do it, although I’ve always been 
a loyal woman and willing to pay any tax but the income tax. 
I'll do it when I’m alive.” 

She stopped and stared at Nesta, who murmured something 
about her generosity. 

“‘I never was generous,’ Miss Grantly said grimly; ‘and 
you ought to know it. I can’t take it with me where I’m go- 
ing. All the gold in the Bank of England wouldn’t purchase 
you a light in that darkness, unless you carried it with you, 
I’ve read my Bible regularly, and I’ve given to the poor—in 
moderation. Perhaps I’ll have a farthing rushlight to take me 
along. No, I’m not generous. .I’m only giving up what I 
can’t use any longer. And I’ve a fancy to see Godfrey’s wife 
before I die.” 

She got up from her chair and walked stiffly to the tall, 
spindle-shanked escritoire which Nesta remembered all her 
young days. She unlocked it, and stooping over it touched a 
spring which made a little drawer spring out. From the drawer 
she took a roll of banknotes, which she smoothed out and held 
for Nesta to inspect. 

“Bank of England notes for five hundred pounds,” she said. 
“‘ Take them, child. They will carry their face value anywhere 
over the world. That is the best of being born English. 
Everything that is English is good. It is the best country in 
the world. I don’t suppose the country I am going to will be 
much better.” 

She smiled grimly at her jest. Then she handed the notes 
to Nesta. 

** Grice’s little fortune,” she said. ‘‘I always paid my ser- 
vants well. I didn’t mean it when I said Grice feathered her 
nest. She was always faithful to me. There—put them away 
somewhere safe. No, not in your pocket; in the breast of your 
gown. I wouldn’t like Grice’s little fortune to be lost. You 
can have any ornament of mine you fancy. They are rather 
old-fashioned. Godfrey’s wife being a woman of title, will need 
to have them reset. I shall tell Godfrey—or his wife—that 
you are to have anything you fancy. From the furniture, too, 
you can pick a souvenir. Something of moderate value. This 
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escritoire for example. Stay,I shall send it to you to-morrow, 
with my pearl brooch, my second best one. And my necklace 
of seed pearls for the child.” 

“‘Why should you strip yourself, Aunt Sophia?” Nesta 
said, the tears coming into her eyes. “ Please give me nothing. 
I don’t believe Godfrey will let you dispossess yourself either.” 

“You were always sentimental, Nesta. I am not stripping 
myself. Something stronger than I am is doing that for me. 
What do (I want with pearl brooches and escritoires? The 
doctors say I might prolong my life if I would let them oper- 
ate. I don’t want my life prolonged—that way. I want to go 
to my Maker as I came from Him.” 

She placed her hand against her breast with a sudden fierce 
gesture and drew herself to her full height. 

“Listen, Nesta,” she said. ‘‘ You are not to tell Godfrey. 
He would only fret me urging me to submit to the knife. I 
tell you I will not do it. I am seventy-six years of age, and 
I will carry back an unhacked body to my Creator.” 

Poor, lonely, heroic old soul! For a second pain and suf- 
fering were laid bare in her quivering face and the anguish of 
her eyes. Then she was herself again. 

“Even from Godfrey,” she said, “I would not permit in- 
terference in a matter of this kind.” 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 








DE SMET IN THE OREGON COUNTRY. 


BY EDWIN V. O'HARA. 


N the present article the writer intends to present 

a narrative of the missionary activities of Peter 

John De Smet, S.J., in the Oregon Country. A 

recital of the story of this modern “ apostle of the 

nations” can scarcely fail to be of interest at a 

tine like the present, when the memories of early frontier life are 

growing dim and the very names of the pioneers seem to be 

borne to us from a distant heroic age. The “ Oregon Country ” 

is selected as the theater of the events we are to recount, both 

because De Smet’s most effective and permanent work was ac- 

complished here, and because of the historical and geographical 

unity of the territory lying between the Rocky Mountains and 

the Pacific Ocean, bounded on the south by the Mexican Pos- 

sessions and extending as far north as latitude fifty-four de- 

grees and forty minutes—a territory known in De Smet’s day 
as the Oregon Country. 

The first tidings of the Catholic faith reached the Oregon 
Indians through the trappers of the various fur-trading com- 
panies who had learned their religion from the pioneer mission- 
aries of Quebec and Montreal. Large numbers of Canadian 
voyageurs accompanied the expeditions of Lewis and Clark in 
1805 and of John Jacob Astor in 1810. This latter expedition 
especially—which resulted in establishing at the mouth of the 
Columbia the first white settlement in Oregon, the present 
flourishing city of Astoria—was accompanied by a number of 
Catholic Canadians, who became the first settlers in the Willa- 
mette Valley. The piety of these voyageurs may be seen in 
the rather unusual fact that the early missionaries on their ar- 
rival found a church already erected. Another agency instru- 
mental in bringing the faith to the Far West was the Iroquois 
Indians. These Indians, among whose tribe the seeds of faith 
had been sown at an early date by Father Jogues, were in the 
employ of the Hudson’s Bay Company at its various forts. 
The trappers and Iroquois told the tribes of Oregon of the re- 
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ligion of the Black-robes, taught them the simple prayers they 
remembered, inculcated the observance of Sunday, and aroused 
among them a great desire to receive the ministrations of the 
Black-robes. An Iroquois named Ignace became a veritable 
apostle to the Flatheads. Such was the effect of his teaching 
and example that the Flatheads, together with their neighbors, 
the Nez Percés, sent a deputation to St. Louis in 1831 to ask 
for priests. 

It was to St. Louis rather than to Montreal that the In- 
dians turned for assistance, for since the days of the great tra- 
velers, Lewis and Clark, the traders had renewed their relations 
annually with that city. The deputation consisted of four In- 
dians. They found Clark still living in St. Louis. Two of the 
company took sick and died after receiving baptism and the 
last sacraments. The return of the remaining members of the 
deputation is uncertain. They had repeated the Macedonian 
cry: ‘Come over and help us.” The Catholic missionary forces 
were too weak to respond at once tothe appeal. But the pres- 
ence of Indians in St. Louis from far distant Oregon on such 
a mission was the occasion of a movement with far-reaching 
results. The incident was given publicity in the Protestant re- 
ligious press, and aroused wonderful enthusiasm and set on foot 
perhaps the most remarkable missionary campaign in the history 
of this country; a campaign which was fraught with important 
consequences for Oregon. The Presbyterians sent out Dr. Whit- 
man in 1834 and the Methodists followed in 1836 under the 
leadership of Jason and Daniel Lee. Within a few years the 
Methodist mission in Oregon was valued at a quarter of a 
million of dollars and became the dominating factor in Oregon 
politics. 

But to return to our Flatheads. In 1835 the Flathead chief 
Insula went to the Green River rendezvous to meet those whom 
he was informed were the Black-gowns. Much to his disap« 
pointment he met, not the priests, but Dr. Whitman and the 
Presbyterian minister, Mr. Parker. On reporting his ill-success 
it was determined that the old Iroquois Ignace and his two 
sons should go in search of missionaries. They met Bishop 
Rosati at St. Louis, but were unsuccessful in their quest. Noth- 
ing daunted, they renewed the attempt, and a deputation under 
young Ignace again reached St. Louis in 1839. It was on this 
occasion that De Smet comes into view for the first time. 
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Young Ignace and his companions paused at Council Bluffs to 
visit the priests at St. Joseph’s mission, where Father De Smet 
was stationed. . 

Meanwhile certain other events transpired that affected the 
Oregon Indians. In 1833 the second Provincial Council of Bal- 
timore petitioned that the Indian missions‘of the United States 
be confided to the care of the Society of Jesus. In July of 
the following year the Holy See acceded to the request. Hence, 
when the deputation of Indians visited St. Louis and obtained 
from Bishop Rosati the promise of missionaries, it was to the 
Jesuit Fathers that the Bishop turned for volunteers. 

Father De Smet, deeply impressed by the visit of young 
Ignace, offered to devote himself to the Indian missions. The 
offer was gratefully accepted by his Superior and by the Bishop, 
and De Smet set out on his first trip to the Oregon Country 
late in March, 1840. Past Westport (now Kansas City), he 
journeyed along the Platte River, through herds of antelope 
and buffalo, across the country of the Pawnees and Cheyennes 
to the South Pass across Continental Divide. Here, on the 
25th of June, he passed from the waters tributary to the Mis- 
souri to those of the Colorado. ‘‘On the 30th” [of June], says 
Father De Smet, “‘I came to the rendezvous where a band of 
Flatheads, who had been notified of my coming, were already 
waiting for me. This happened on the Green River, a tribu- 
tary of the Colorado.” On the following Sunday Father De 
Smet assembled the Indians and trappers for divine worship. 

De Smet was now in the land of the Shoshones or Snake 
Indians. Three hundred of their warriors came into camp 
at full gallop. De Smet was invited to a council of thirty of 
the principal chiefs. “I explained to them,” he writes, “the 
Christian doctrine in a compendious manner. They were all 
very attentive; they then deliberated among themselves for 
about half an hour and one of the chiefs, addressing me in the 
name of the others, said : ‘ Black-gown, the words of thy mouth 
have found their way to our hearts; they will never be for- 
gotten.’ . . . I advised them to select among themselves 
a wise and prudent man, who every morning and evening should 
assemble them to offer to Almighty God their prayers and sup- 
plications. . . . The meeting was held the very same even- 
ing, and the great chief promulgated a law that for the future 
the one who would be guilty of theft or of other disorderly 
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act, should receive a public castigation.” This was the only 
occasion on which Father De Smet met the Snake Indians. 
His subsequent trips to Oregon were, with one exception, by 
a different route. 

After spending a week at the Green River rendezvous, Fa- 
ther De Smet and his Flathead guides, together with a dozen 
Canadians, started northward across the mountains which sepa- 
rate the headwaters of the Colorado from those of the Colum- 
bia. They crossed the historic Teton’s Pass and came to the 
beautiful valley at the foot of the three Tetons, of which Father 
De Smet has left a striking description. In this valley they 
found the camp of the Flatheads and of their neighbors, the 
Pend d’Oreilles, numbering about 1,600 persons. De Smet de- 
scribes the affecting scene of his meeting with these children 
of the wilderness and relates how astonished he was at their 
fervor and regularity at religious exercises. “. . . On the 
first evening I gathered all the people about my lodge. . . . 
I said the evening prayers, and finally they sang together, in a 
harmony which surprised me very much, several songs of their 
own composition on the praise of God. This zeal for prayer 
and instruction (and I preached to them regularly four times a 
day) instead of declining increased up to the time of my depar- 
ture.” 

After two months among the Flatheads, De Smet deter- 
mined to return to St. Louis for assistance. He appointed a 
chief to take his place, to preside over the devotions and to 
baptize the children. He was accompanied by thirty warriors, 
among whom was the famous chief, Insula, whose futile trip 
to the rendezvous on the Green River in 1835 we have al- 
ready mentioned. Father De Smet reached the St. Louis Uni- 
versity on the last day of the year 1840. His first missionary 
journey to the nations of the Oregon Country had been ac- 


complished and, like another Paul, he returned rehearsing all 


the things that God had done with him and how he had opened 
a door of faith to the Nations. 

On the feast of the Assumption, 1841, Father De Smet had 
again penetrated the Oregon Country as far as Fort Hall on 
the Snake River. 

When Father De Smet met the Flatheads at Fort Hall on 
this occasion he was better prepared to minister to their needs 
than on his former journey. He was accompanied by two 
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priests and three brothers. The priests are well known in the 
early annals of Oregon. They were Fathers Nicholas Point 
and Gregory Mengarini. We shall meet them again in the 
course of our narrative. De Smet had been successful, too, in 
securing financial aid for his missions. The Bishops and clergy 
of the dioceses of Philadelphia and New Orleans had responded 
very generously to his appeal. On reaching the Bitter Root 
Valley, the home of the Flathead tribe, De Smet was thus en- 
abled to lay the foundations of a permanent mission. He chose 
a location on the banks of the Bitter Root River, about twenty- 
eight miles above its mouth, between the site of old Fort Owen 
and the present town of Stevensville. 

While the work of establishing the mission was in progress, 
Father De Smet received a delegation from the Coeur d’Alénes 
nation. They had heard of his arrival among the Flatheads 
and came to request his services. “Father,” said one of them 
to him, ‘‘we are truly deserving of your pity. We wish to 
serve the Great Spirit, but we know not how. We want some 
one to teach us. For this reason we make application to you.” 
Their wish was granted and the little tribe received the Chris- 
tian religion with the same zeal and devotion that the Flat- 
heads had displayed. The Pend d’Oreilles, too, a numerous 
tribe who dwelt in what is now northern Idaho, welcomed the 
missionaries, as also did the Nez Percés. Father De Smet had 
little hope of converting the Blackfeet. ‘‘They are the only 
Indians,” he writes, ‘‘ of whose salvation we would have reason 
to despair if the ways of God were the same as those of men, 
for they are murderers, thieves, traitors, and all that is wicked.” 
Father Point established a mission among them, but the Black- 
feet are pagans even to this day. 

In establishing the Rocky Mountain missions Father De 
Smet and his companions had constant recourse to the experience 
of the Jesuit missionaries among the Indians of Paraguay. He 
expressly states that he made a Vade Mecum of the Narrative 
of Muratori,; the historian of the Paraguay missions. The field 
west of the Rocky Mountains suggested to him many similar- 
ities with that among the native races of South America. The 
only obstacle to conversion in the one case as in the other 
was the introduction of the vices of the whites. That alone 
stood in the way of the ultimate civilization of the natives. 


De Smet refers to his missions as réductions, a name bor- 
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rowed from the South American system where it refers to the 
settlements which the missionaries induced their nomadic neo- 
phites to adopt. 

One of the problems that De Smet had to meet at the out- 
set was that of Indian marriages. He acted on the principle 
that there were no valid marriages among the savages. Con- 
sequently, in the case of married parties, immediately after 
Baptism, the Christian marriage ceremony was performed, the 
necessary instructions having been given. The success of the 
Catholic missionaries in dealing with this most difficult prob- 
lem was all the more striking in view of the complete failure 
which attended the efforts of the other missionaries in this regard. 

During the closing months of 1841 De Smet undertook a 
journey from the Bitter Root Valley to Fort Colville on the 
Columbia. On All Saints’ Day he met two encampments of 
the Kalispel nation, who were to be a great consolation to the 
missionary. The chief of the first camp was the famous Cha- 
lax. Although they had never seen a priest before, they knew 
all the prayers De Smet had taught the Flatheads. This is a 
striking proof of the nature of the religious sentiment among 
the Oregon Indians of the interior. Their knowledge of these 
prayers is thus explained by De Smet: “ They had deputed 
an intelligent young man, who was gifted with a good memory, 
to meet me. Having learned the prayers and canticles and 
such points as were most essential for salvation, he repeated 
to the village all that he had heard and seen. It was, as you 
can easily imagine, a great consolation for me to see the sign 
of the cross and hear prayers addressed to the great God, and 
His praises sung in a desert of about three hundred miles ex- 
tent, where a Catholic priest had never been before.” 

Returning to his mission in the Bitter Root Valley, in De- 
cember, 1841, with the provisions and implements secured at 
Fort Colville, Father De Smet spent the winter among his 
Flathead neophites. In April of the following year he set out 
on his first visit to Fort Vancouver and the Willamette Valley, 
a journey of a thousand miles. In the course of his travels, 
on this occasion, he evangelized whole villages of Kootenais, 
Kalispels, Coeur d’Alénes, Spokans, and Okanigans, establish- 
ing, in almost every case, the practice of morning and evening 
prayers in each village. He found the Coeur d’Aléne camp at 
the outlet of the great lake which bears their name. The entire 
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camp turned out to welcome him. An extract from one of his 
letters will show how eagerly they listened to his words: “I 
spoke to them for two hours on salvation and the end of 
man’s creation, and not one person stirred from his place dur- 
ing the whole time of instruction. As it was almost sunset, I 
recited the prayers I had translated into their language a few 
days before. . . . At their own request I then continued 
instructing the chiefs and their people until the night was far 
advanced. About every half hour I paused, and then the pipes 
would pass round to refresh the listeners and give time for 
reflection.” Never did De Smet experience so much satisfac. 
tion among the Indians as on this occasion, and nowhere were 
his efforts crowned with greater and more permanent success. 
The Cceur d’Alénes have still the reputation of being the best 
and most industrious Indians in the Rocky Mountains. 

The journey from Fort Colville to Fort Vancouver was 
marred by an unfortunate accident. At one of the Rapids of 
the Columbia the barge containing De Smet’s effects capsized, 
and all the crew, save three, were drowned. Providentially, 
Father De Smet had gone ashore intending to walk along the 
bank while the bargemen directed the boat through the rapids. 
After brief visits at Forts Okanigan and Walla Walla, he has- 
tened on to Vancouver, where he received a most affecting 
welcome from the pioneer missionaries of the Oregon Country, 
Blanchet and Demers. The latter has related how Blanchet and 
De Smet ran to meet each other, both prostrating themselves, 
each begging the other’s blessing. It was a meeting fraught with 
important consequences for the Catholic Church in Oregon. 

In his Historical Sketches, Archbishop Blanchet gives us a 
few details in addition to those mentioned in De Smet’s Ze#- 
ters, from which it appears that Father Demers met the Jesuit 
missionary at Fort Vancouver and conducted him to the resi- 
dence of the Vicar-General at St. Paul. De Smet returned to 
Vancouver with Father Demers, followed a few days later by 
Father Blanchet, ‘‘to deliberate on the interests of the great 
mission of the Pacific Coast.’”” At the conference it was de- 
cided that Father Demers should proceed to open a mission in 
New Caledonia (now British Columbia), leaving the Vicar-Gen- 
eral at St. Paul, while De Smet should start for St. Louis and 
Belgium in quest of more workers and of material assistance 
for the missions of Oregon. Dr. McLoughlin, though not yet 
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a Catholic, strongly encouraged Father De Smet to make every 
effort to increase the number of Catholic missionaries. On 
June 30, 1842, De Smet bade farewell to his new friends at 
Fort Vancouver and set out for the East to secure recruits and 
supplies for the Oregon missions. 

Twenty-five months elapsed before Father De Smet returned 
again to Fort Vancouver. After visiting many of the chief 
cities of Europe he set sail from Antwerp on the brig /x- 
JSatigable early in January, 1844, accompanied by four Fathers 
and a lay brother of the Society, and six Sisters of Notre Dame 
de Namur. The Jnfatigable rounded Cape Horn on the 2oth 
of March, 1844, and came in sight of the Oregon coast on the 
28th of July. After a terrifying experience they crossed the 
Columbia bar in safety on the 31st of July, the feast of St. 
Ignatius. Father De Smet frequently refers to the “ divine 
pilotage” which brought them unharmed through the shallow 
passage and the treacherous breakers. From Astoria De Smet 
set out for Fort Vancouver in a canoe, leaving his companions 
to follow when a favorable wind would permit. He was re- 
ceived with open- arms by Dr. McLoughlin and by Father 
Demers, who was planning to leave shortly for Canada to se- 
cure sisters to open a school. From Father Demers he re- 
ceived the good news that the missionaries in the Rocky 
Mountains had received a strong reinforcement from St. Louis 
during his absence. The Vicar-General, Father Blanchet, was 
at St. Paul when informed of De Smet’s arrival. He immedi- 
ately set out for Vancouver, bringing a number of his parish- 
ioners with him and traveling all night by canoe. 

On the eve of the feast of the Assumption the newly are 
rived recruits for the mission left Fort Vancouver for St. Paul. 
“Our little squadron,” says Father De Smet, “consisted of 
four canoes manned by the parishioners of Mr. Blanchet, and 
our own sloop. We sailed up the river and soon entered the 
Willamette. As night approached we moored our vessels and 
encamped upon the shore. [This must have been within the 
limits of the present city of Portland.}] The morning’s dawn 
found us on foot. It was the festival of the glorious Assump- 
tion of the Mother of God. Aided by the nuns, I erected a 
small altar, Mr. Blanchet offered the Holy Sacrifice, at which 
all communicated. . . . Finally, the 17th, about eleven 
o'clock, we came in sight of our dear mission of Willamette. 
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. » . A cart was procured to conduct the nuns to their 
dwelling, which is about five miles from the river. In two 
hours we were all assembled in the chapel of Willamette, to 
adore and thank our Divine Savior by the solemn chanting of 
the Te Deum.” 

On arriving at St. Paul, De Smet’s first care was to seek a 
convenient location for what was intended to be the base of 
missionary activities in Oregon, The Methodists offered to sell 
him their academy, which they had decided to close. Ten 
years had passed since Jason and Daniel Lee founded the 
Methodist mission in the Willamette Valley; a quarter of a 
million dollars had been expended in the enterprise, but as an 
Indian mission it was confessedly a complete failure. Hence 
it was decided, in 1844, to suppress it and sell all the property. 
Father De Smet, however, secured a more advantageous loca- 
tion, where he laid the foundations of the St. Francis Xavier 
mission on the Willamette. 

When winter came on, Father De Smet was again among 
his Indians in the mountains. He revisited the Sacred Heart 
mission, founded among the Cceur d’Alénes by Father Point 
in 1842. Leaving the Pointed Hearts he set out for St. Mary’s 
mission in Bitter Root Valley, but was twice foiled in the at- 
tempt by the heavy snows and swollen mountain torrents. He 
was thus compelled to pass Christmas, 1844, among the Kal- 
ispels. He gives us an interesting description of the manner 
in which the day was passed. He writes: ‘‘The great festival 
of Christmas, the day on which the little band (of 144 adults) 
was to be added to the number of the true children of God, 
will never be effaced from the memory of our good Indians. 
. . . A grand banquet, according to the Indian custom, fol- 
lowed the first Mass. The union, the contentment, the joy, 
and the charity which pervaded the whole assembly might well 
be compared to the agape of the primitive Christians.” On the 
same Christmas morning the entire tribes of Flatheads and 
Coeur d’Alénes received Holy Communion in a body at their 
respective missions. 

The Paschal time, 1845, Father De Smet spent among the 
Flatheads at St. Mary’s mission in the Bitter Root. As the 
snow began to disappear with the coming of spring, Father 
De Smet set out for Vancouver and the mission of St. Francis 
Xavier on the Willamette, He went by canoe down the im- 
petuous Clark’s River to Father Hoeken’s mission of St. Igna- 
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tius among the Kalispels. After selecting a site for a new es- 
tablishment of St. Ignatius, “in the neighborhood of the cav- 
ern of New Manresa and its quarries, and a fall of water more 
than two hundred feet, presenting every advantage for the 
erection of mills,” he hastened to Walla Walla, where he em- 
barked in a small boat and descended the Columbia as far as 
Fort Vancouver. 

At Vancouver he found Father Nobili, who ministered dur- 
ing the absence of Father Demers to the Catholic employees 
of the Fort and to the neighboring Indians. Of his visit to 
the Willamette settlement, De Smet writes: ‘Father Nobili 
accompanied me in a Chinook canoe up the beautiful river of 
Multomah, or Willamette, a distance of about sixty miles, as 
far as the village of Champoeg, three miles from our residence 
of St. Francis Xavier. On our arrival all the Fathers came to 
meet us, and great was our delight on being again reunited 
after a long winter season. The Italian Fathers had applied 
themselves chiefly to the study of languages. Father Ravalli, 
being skilled in medicine, rendered considerable services to the 
inhabitants of St. Paul’s mission; Father Vercruysse, at the 
request of Right Reverend Bishop Blanchet, opened a mission 
among the Canadians who were distant from St. Paul’s. .. . 
Father De Vos is the only one of our Fathers of Willamette 
who speaks English. He devotes his whole attention to the 
Americans, whose number already exceed 4,000. There are 
several Catholic families and our dissenting brethren seem 
well disposed.” It was De Vos who received into the Church 
a year later, at Oregon City, one of the most distinguished 
of the Oregon pioneers, Chief Justice Peter Burnett, after- 
wards first Governor of California. 

Father De Smet went overland from St. Paul to Walla 
Walla past the foot of Mt. Hood. The trail to the Dalles 
was strewed with whitened bones of oxen and horses, which 
appealed to our traveler as melancholy testimonies to the hard- 
ships which had been faced by the American immigrants dur- 
ing the three preceding years. He becomes enthusiastic about 
Hood, “with its snowy crest towering majestically upward, 
and losing itself in the clouds.’”’ Leaving Fort Walla Walla, 
Father De Smet traversed the fertile lands of the Nez Percés 
and Cayuse Indians, the richest tribes in Oregon. It was 
among these Indians that Dr. Marcus Whitman had established 
the Presbyterian mission, and it was here that the savage and 
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brutal massacre of Dr. and Mrs. Whitman, in 1847, made the 
name of the Cayuse Indians ever memorable in Oregon annals. 
Our missionary spent the feast of St. Ignatius, 1845, at Kettle 
Falls, in the vicinity of Fort Colville on the Columbia, where 
nearly a thousand savages of the Kalispel nation were engaged 
in salmon fishing. He had a little chapel of boughs constructed 
on an eminence in the midst of the Indian huts, and there he 
gave three instructions each day. The Indians attended faith- 
fully at his spiritual exercises, and he spent the 31st of July 
(St. Ignatius’ Day) baptizing the savages. He recalls that it 
is just a year since he crossed the Columbia bar ‘‘as if borne 
on angels’ wings,” and reviews the work of the Catholic mis- 
sions in Oregon during that period with deep appreciation of 
the kindly Providence which gave the increase in the field 
which he had planted. 

An interesting incident early in August, 1845, brings Fa- 
ther De Smet’s views of public affairs to our attention. The 
Oregon question was then the all-absorbing theme. While De 
Smet was ascending the Clark River he had an unexpected in- 
terview on this subject. As he was approaching the forest on 
the shore of Lake Pend d’Oreille, several horsemen issued from 
its depths, and the foremost among them saluted him by name. 
On nearer approach, Father De Smet recognized Peter Skeen 
Ogden, one of the leading representatives of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company. Ogden was accompanied by two English officers, 
Warre and Vavasseur, who had been sent to Oregon to inves- 
tigate the charge that Dr. McLoughlin was unfaithful to his 
Company and his country. Their report had been unfavorable 
to McLoughlin and was the direct cause of the rupture which 
occurred between McLoughlin and the Hudson’s Bay Company. 
De Smet was alarmed by the information he gleaned from the 
travelers regarding the Oregon question. He writes: ‘‘ They 
were invested with orders from their government to take pos- 
session of Cape Disappointment, to hoist the English standard, 
and to erect a fortress for the purpose of securing the entrance 
of the river in case of war. In the Oregon question John Bull, 
without much talk, attains his end and secures the most impor- 
tant part of the country; whereas Uncle Sam loses himself in 
words, inveighs, and storms! Many years have passed in 
debates and useless contention without one single practical 
effort to secure his real or pretended rights.” 

Some writers have gathered from these expressions that 
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Father De Smet was hostile to the claims of our country and 
would have preferred to see the Oregon Country fall under 
British sovereignty. This view was given wide circulation by 
the Protestant missionaries. For example, Dr. Whitman writes 
from Waiilatpu, under date of November 5, 1846: “. . . 
The Jesuit Papists would have been in quiet possession of this 
the only spot in the Western horizon of America not before 
their own. . . . It would have been but a small work for 
them and the friends of the English interests, which they had 
also fully avowed, to have routed us, and then the country might 
have slept in their hands forever” (Transactions of the Oregon 
Pioneer Association for 1893, page 200). The truth is, of course, 
quite the contrary to these representations. What Father De 
Smet feared was that Oregon might be lost to the United 
States, at least temporarily, by indecision on the part of our 
government. 

In a letter to Senator Benton, written in 1849, De Smet re- 
counts a conversation which he had with several British officers 
on the brig Modeste, before Fort Vancouver, in 1846, in which 
his attitude towards the Oregon question is made clear, The 
party was discussing the possibility of the English taking pos- 
session, not merely of Oregon, but of California as well. Fa- 
ther De Smet ventured the opinion that such a conquest 
was a dream not easily realized, and went on to remark that 
should the English take possession of Oregon for the moment, 
it would be an easy matter for the Americans to cross the 
mountains and wrest the entire country from them almost 
without a blow. On hearing these sentiments, the captain 
asked De Smet somewhat warmly: ‘“‘‘ Are you a Yankee?’ 
‘Not a born one, Captain,’ was my reply, ‘but I have the 
good luck of being a naturalized American for these many years 
past; and in these matters all my good wishes are for the side 
of my adopted country.’” 

Father De Smet pushed on from Lake Pend d’Oreille, 
through dense forests, to the Kootenai River, where he en- 
countered a branch of the Kutenai tribe, which he calls the 
Fiat-bows. He found them well-disposed and already instructed 
in the principal mysteries of the Catholic faith by a Canadian 
employee of the Hudson’s Bay Company. On the feast of the 
Assumption (1845) he celebrated Mass among them and erected 
a cross, at the foot of which the Indians renounced their prac- 
tices of jugglery and superstition. The Kutenai tribe furnish ed 
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another illustration of the marvelous dispositions for faith which 
Providence had planted in the hearts of the Oregon Indians, 
They remain Catholics to this day. 

In June, 1846, De Smet was back again at Fort Colville, 
and was there joined by Father Nobili, who had just returned 
from a missionary journey to Fort St. James, the capital of 
New Caledonia, situated on Stuart Lake. The end of June 
saw Father De Smet at St. Francis Xavier’s mission on the 
Willamette. A few weeks later he was making his way up the 
Columbia in an Indian canoe with two blankets unfurled by 
way of sails. At Walla Walla he enjoyed the hospitality 
of Mr. McBean, the superintendent of the Fort. This gentle- 
man was a Catholic and when Bishop A. M. A. Blanchet came 
to take possession of the diocese of Walla Walla, in September, 
1847, he rendered the Bishop valuable assistance. Taking fare- 
well of Mr. McBean, Father De Smet visited the Nez Percés, 
Kalispels, and Cceur. d’Alénes, among whom were stationed 
Fathers Hoeken, Joset, and Point. On the feast of the As- 
sumption he was again among the Flatheads in the Bitter Root 
Valley. St. Mary’s mission had prospered both materially and 
spiritually. He found the little log church which had been 
erected five years before, about to be replaced by a large and 
handsome structure. Another agreeable surprise awaited him. 
The mechanical skill of Father Ravalli had erected a flour mill 
and a sawmill. ‘‘The flour mill,’ writes Father De Smet, 
“grinds ten or twelve bushels a day, and the sawmill furnishes 
an abundant supply of planks, posts, etc., for the public and 
private building of the nation settled here.” 

On August 16, 1846, Father De Smet left St. Mary’s mission 
in the Bitter Root and reached the University of St. Louis on 
December 10. His missionary work in Oregon was at an end. 
His biographers, summing up this period of his career, write 
as follows: ‘ The results of his labors, from a missionary point 
of view, were highly successful. The whole Columbia Valley 
had been dotted with infant establishments, some of which had 
taken on the promise of permanent growth. He had, indeed, 
laid the foundation well for a spiritual empire throughout that 
region, and but for the approach of emigration his plans would 
have brought forth the full fruition that he expected. But most 
important of all, from a public point of view, was the fact that 
he had become a great power among the Indian tribes. All 
now knew him, many personally, the rest by reputation. He was 
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the one white man in whom they had implicit faith, The Gov- 
ernment was beginning to look to him for assistance. The Mor- 
mon, the Forty-niner, the Oregon emigrant, came toe him for 
information and advice. His writings were already known on 
two continents and his name was a familiar one, at least in 
the religious world” (Chittenden and Richardson. Vol. 1., p. 57). 

Father De Smet paid two subsequent visits to the scenes of 
his missionary labors in Oregon. The first of these visits was 
occasioned by the Indian outbreak in 1858, known as the Ya- 
kima war. The savages, viewing with alarm the encroachments 
of the whites upon their lands, formed a league to repel the 
invaders. Even the peaceful Flatheads and Coeur d’Alénes 
joined the coalition. The United States Government sent Gen- 
eral Harney, who had won distinction in several Indian wars, 
to take charge of the situation. At the personal request of 
General Harney, Father De Smet was selected to accompany 
the expedition in the capacity of chaplain. Their party reached 
Vancouver late in October, 1858. The news of the cessation 
of hostilities and the submission of the Indians had already 
reached the Fort. But the Indians, though subdued, were still 
unfriendly, and there was constant danger of a fresh outbreak. 
The work of pacification was still to be effected. Upon this 
mission De Smet left Vancouver, under orders of the command- 
ing general, to visit the mountain tribes some 800 miles distant. 

He visited the Catholic soldiers at Fort Walla Walla and 
there met Father Congiato, superior of the missions, from whom 
he received favorable information concerning the dispositions 
of the tribes in the mountains. By the middle of April, 1859, 
Father De Smet had revisited practically all the tribes among 
which he had labored as a missionary. On April 16 he left 
the mission of St. Ignatius among the Pend d’Oreilles to re- 
turn to Fort Vancouver. He was accompanied, at his own re- 
quest, by the chiefs of the different mountain tribes, with the 
view of renewing the treaty of peace with the general and with 
the superintendent of Indian affairs. The successful issue of 
Father De Smet’s mission is shown by a letter of General 
Harney dated Fort Vancouver, June 1, 1859. He writes: “I 
have the honor to report, for the information of the general- 
in-chief, the arrival at this place of a deputation of Indian 
chiefs, on a visit suggested by myself through the kind offices 
of the Reverend Father De Smet, who has been with these 
tribes the past winter. . . . These chiefs have all declared 
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to me the friendly desires which now animate them towards 
our people. . . . Two of these chiefs—one of the upper 
Pend d’Oreilles and the other of the Flatheads—report that the 
proudest boast of their respective tribes, is the fact that no 
white man’s blood has ever been shed by any one of either 
nation. This statement is substantiated by Father De Smet. 
- . « It gives me pleasure to commend to the general-in- 
chief the able and efficient services the Reverend Father De 
Smet has rendered.” Having fulfilled his mission, De Smet 
secured his release from the post of chaplain and returned to 
St. Louis, visiting a score of Indian tribes on the way. It is 
typical of him that he should have planned, despite his three 
score years, to cover the entire distance from Vancouver to St. 
Louis on horseback—a project which he was regretfully com- 
pelled to abandon because of the unfitness of his horses for so 
long a journey. 

Once more, in 1863, De Smet traversed the Oregon Coun- 
try, renewing his acquaintance with the various missions and 
enjoying the hospitality of the three pioneer bishops of the 
province, at Portland, Vancouver, and Victoria. 

De Smet’s missionary labors in Oregon had come to a close 
before the arrival of Bishop A. M. A. Blanchet in the Pacific 
Northwest. But Archbishop Blanchet and Bishop Demers were 
co-apostles with him in this new corner of the Lord’s vineyard, 
and with him had borne the burden of the pioneer work. Now, 
however, the pioneer days were over, and De Smet, as he set 
sail from Portland on the 13th of October, 1863, could bear 
witness to the altered aspect of the country. But with all the 
signs of progress about him, there was one undeniable feature 
of the situation which brought sadness to his heart. The Indian 
tribes for whom he had labored with such apostolic zeal, the 
children of the forest, whose wonderful dispositions for Christian 
faith and Christian virtue had been his consolation and his glory, 
were doomed. The seed of the Gospel, which he had sown, 
had taken root and sprung up and was blossoming forth with 
the promise of an abundant harvest when the blight came. The 
white man was in the land. The Indian envied his strength, 
imitated his vices, and fell before both. ‘‘May heaven pre- 
serve them from the dangerous contact of the whites!” was 
De Smet’s last prayer for his neophites as he bade farewell to 
the Oregon Country. 
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IN THE DAY OF FATE. 


BY CHRISTIAN REID. 


WE was sitting on the end of a bench in the orange- 
m shaded plaza, basking in the warm sunlight, his 
shoulders bent with the pathetic droop of ill- 
ness, his thin, long-fingered hands clasped to- 
gether on his knees, and his slouched hat drawn 
down low over his eyes. He might have been supposed to 
be asleep, as he thus sat motionless, with every muscle re- 
laxed, if he had not started perceptibly when the sound of 
voices speaking English suddenly fell on his ear. It was a 
very unusual sound in San Juanito, which was seldom honored 
by the visits of tourists, being only an ordinary little Mexican 
town, lying at the foot of the Sierra, which stretched like a 
mass of carven lapis-lazuli behind it. To-day, however, there 
had been a freight wreck on the railway, and the express from 
the northern border was detained for several hours at the 
station a mile or so distant across the sun-parched plain, from 
whence the town, with its adobe houses and tropical gardens 
clustering around its graceful church tower, made an idyllic 
picture, which tempted the adventurous among the passengers 
to explore it. But— 

‘‘We should have been satisfied with admiring it from the 
train,” a woman’s voice declared in a high key of disapproval. 
“There’s nothing whatever here to repay us for that long, 
dusty walk.” 

**Oh, I don’t agree with you,” a softer, better modulated 
voice said—a voice which made the man at the end of the 
bench start again, this time violently, and glance furtively 
from under the rim of his down-drawn hat at the speaker, 
who with her companions had paused almost immediately in 
front of him. 

**It’s all adorably picturesque, I think,” the tall, handsome 
girl went on, sweeping the scene—the fountain-set plaza, the 
old church with its Carmelite belfry, the arcaded public build- 
ings, the vistas of houses painted in soft distemper colors and 
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covered with brown tiles—with her glance. ‘‘I hope I will get 
my camera in time to take some pictures before we have to 
go back to the train.” 

“You'll probably have time to take as many pictures as 
there are points of view in the place,” a man’s deeper tones 
assured her. “We'll be lucky if we get away in the course 
of the next two or three hours. At least that is what I 
gathered from the conductor’s remarks.” 

‘I wish you had asked him what there was of interest 
here,” the first speaker observed. ‘The church? Oh, yes, of 
course we can go and see the church; but all the churches 
are so much alike; and if there’s anything else— Perhaps”— 
hopefully—“‘ we might find something to buy, or—er—to eat 
—dulces, you know.” 

“Or to drink—even pulque not declined, in case of the 
absence of beer,” the masculine voice chimed in. ‘‘ While we 
are waiting for Laidlaw to bring your forgotten camera, Miss 
Sylvester, we might put in the time rather agreeably with 
some liquid refreshments. But the question is where to find 
them ?” 

The man at the end of the bench did not stir, but he was in- 
tensely, horribly conscious that three pairs of eyes were fastened 
on him, and that three minds were considering whether he 
might not be able to answer this question. He knew what 
was coming when he heard a feminine whisper: 

‘* Perhaps he isn’t asleep—perhaps he’s drunk.’’ 

**Just the right party, then, to tell us what we want to 
know,” the jovial, masculine tones replied. ‘‘ Anyhow, nobody 
who goes to sleep on a bench in the plaza can mind being 
waked. Hello—sejior!—sorry to disturb you, but can you tell 
us— Oh, hang it! doesn’t anybody know enough Spanish to 
ask him where we can get a drink?” 

‘I haven’t the faintest idea what is the Spanish for a 
drink,” Margaret Sylvester began with a laugh; but paused 
abruptly, as the man addressed rose to his feet. For an in- 
stant—barely an instant—he lifted his hat in acknowledgment of 
the presence of ladies, showing a sharpened, ghastly face be- 
neath, but replaced it quickly as he pointed across the plaza. 

“ At the cantina over there you will find what you want,” 
he said; and then, turning quickly, stumbled away, for walking 
became difficult when even the bright sunshine grew black 
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around him, and he found himself hoping agonizedly that he 
might not drop until he had gained a place of shelter, a refuge 
from the eyes that had met his in one lightning-like glance, in 
which he read amazement, incredulity, struggling recognition. 

‘*She’ll think it was only a chance resemblance—she’ll be 
sure she was mistaken,” he muttered to himself as he concen- 
trated all his will on maintaining an upright position and 
walking—yes, walking away, instead of being carried, as would 
certainly result if this blackness increased before he gained 
the friendly shelter of the arcade, where he might halt, lean 
against a pillar, and take breath. 

He gained it while the group left behind looked anxiously 
after him, and then glanced at each other. 

‘‘ Apparently,” Mr. Harkeson-Smythe remarked, “it wasn’t 
a sleeping but a dying man that I roused. Poor beggar !—he 
seems pretty far gone! I hardly thought he’d make it over 
to the portales.” 

“And he spoke English, too,” Mrs. Warren added in an 
injured tone. “‘I suppose he heard me say that perhaps he 
was drunk; but how could I know? I thought he was of course 
one of the—er—feones, don’t you call them ?” 

“He is probably an American,” Miss Sylvester said, ‘‘ and 
he looks very ill; so I am going after him to apologize, and 
—and see if I cannot do something for him.” 

“Oh, Margaret!” Mrs. Warren remonstrated, ““I—I really 
don’t think I would.” 

Margaret gave her a significant glance. ‘‘I daresay you 
wouldn’t,” she replied, ‘“‘so you and Mr. Harkeson-Smythe 
can get something to drink while I go.” 

She moved away, her graceful head lifted, her clear eyes 
very bright, and followed the path of the man who had stumbled 
across the plaza to the shade of the portales. Perhaps he 
glanced back, as the darkness cleared away from his vision, 
and saw her coming, and perhaps the sight lent him fresh 
strength. At all events, when she reached the arcade he was 
gone. She looked around, and meeting the eyes of a Mexican 
woman seated by a pile of beans, her lips formed a stammer- 
ing but sufficiently direct inquiry. 

“The sefior—Americano? Where has he gone?” 

‘* A su casa, senorita,” the woman replied, divining the ques- 
tion, though she did not understand the words. 
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“Ah, to his house,” Miss Sylvester quickly translated. 
“And where—endonde estd la casa?” 

The woman lifted her hand and pointed to a house distant 
a few paces down a street opening from the plaza. The door 
was closed. It had shut quickly behind a shaking, flying form 
as Margaret Sylvester crossed the plaza to the portales. Per- 
haps she divined this, but she went on, down the sunlit street 
to the one-story dwelling, and knocked at the door. 

There was no answer. Again she knocked, and again there 
was no answer; but it seemed to her that she heard something 
like the panting of a trapped animal within. This was possibly 
fancy—possibly what she heard was the loud beating of her 
own heart—but she knocked yet again, and again there was no 
reply. Then she put her hand on the latch. If it were fastened 
she could go no farther. But the latch yielded to her touch, 
the door opened under her hand, and she found herself entering 
a room which, after the blinding glare of sunlight outside, seemed 
of an almost cave-like gloom and coolness. Drawing in her 
breath sharply, she looked around the meager, poverty-stricken 
interior, saw the flat, hard bed, the plain pine table with its 
few books and writing materials, and the chair in which the 
figure of the man she had followed sat, or rather lay, with head 
thrown back, in an attitude of spent exhaustion. She moved 
across the floor and stood, her hand on her heart, immediately 
before him. He opened his eyes—eyes wonderfully large and 
_ bright in the white, sunken face—and looked up at her. Then 
she advanced a step. 

“John!” she cried with a thrilling and exultant note in her 
voice. ‘John Graham, it #s you! You are—alive! John”— 
she made another step nearer—“ why have you let the world— 
why have you let me think for two years that you were dead?” 

He could not resist the imperative challenge of her tone. 
It forced him to rise to his feet and meet her gaze fully. But 
he did not offer to touch her hand; and they stood looking at 
each other as spirit and flesh might look across the gulf which 
divided them. 

‘* Margaret,” he said, “ you must know why I have allowed 
the world to believe that I am dead. It seemed—the shortest 
way. And it was only anticipating the truth. You see that I 
shall soon be dead.” 

“But I see that you are not dead yet,” she replied, with 
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the exultant note still in her voice. ‘You are alive, and the 
first thing I have to tell you ‘is that I never for one instant 
believed that you had died in the manner it was said you had.” 

“You—didn’t believe it?” 

“No; I never believed that John Graham, the John Gra- 
ham whom I—knew, had been coward enough to kill himself 
to escape anything.” 

A vivid light leaped into the eyes of the John Graham whom 
she—knew. And then died out as quickly. 

** Yet,” he reminded her, “ men have often killed themselves 
to escape disgrace.” 

“Yes”; she returned, “men capable of doing disgraceful 
things have often proved incapable of facing the consequences 
of their acts. But I am sure that if you had ever done a dis- 
graceful thing, you would not have escaped the consequences 
by the coward’s road of suicide.” 

**Margaret!”—the man grasped tightly the edge of the 
table by which he stood—“ you say, 7/ I had done a disgrace- 
ful thing. Surely you know—” 

Her brilliant glance met and held his. 

“Shall I repeat my words?” she asked. ‘‘The whole mat- 
ter is a mystery to me—no deeper mystery now, when I find 
you hiding here, than when you disappeared two years ago; 
but through all the mystery I have held fast to my belief that 
you would never shirk the consequences of any act of yours, 
and therefore it has been to me unthinkable that to escape dis- 
grace you had either absconded or committed suicide.” 

He put his hand to his eyes for a moment, as if overcome 
by the greatness of her faith—or, perhaps, by the weight of 
his own unworthiness. Then, lowering it, he looked at her 
again with a gaze as direct as it was clear and sad. 

“But ow,” he urged, ‘‘now you must believe it, when you 
find me here—hiding, as you have said.” 

She threw back her head, smiling at him superbly. 

“Now that I see you again, I believe it less than ever!” 
she declared. “‘And by my faith in you, a faith that has 
never faltered, I demand that you tell me why you have done 
this thing.” 

He made a gesture of protest, while he sank back, as if 
overcome by weakness, into the chair from which he had risen. 
His head dropped on his breast, his eyelids fell. 
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“Surely it is plain,” he said. ‘‘ Would a man give up his 
life, his ambitions, his friends—above all, would he give up the 
privilege of sometimes at least seeing you—to go away secretly 
to a country where certain offenses are not extraditable, unless 
he had been guilty of one of those offenses?” 

“‘It would hardly seem so,” she admitted; “yet what I 
have said holds good. Tel] me why you have done this?” 

** Have you not heard?” 

“I have heard many things,” she answered. “I know it is 
said that you used money which did not belong to you, and 
that when you were confronted with exposure you gave up your 
fortune to replace what you had taken, and then—disappeared.” 

He nodded gravely. “That statement seems to cover the 
case,” he told her, “and therefore what can you say to me, 
except good-bye?” 

Her eyes suddenly blazed on him. 

“I can say just this,” she replied, “that I refuse to believe 
one word of that statement, unless you tell me on your honor 
—on your honor, John Graham!—that you truly did those 
things.” 

“On my honor!” he repeated as if to himself. ‘“ She asks 
me to tell her—on my honor!” 

“Yes”; the inflexible voice said. ‘‘I demand it—on your 
honor!” 

‘Oh, but this is absurd!” he remonstrated. ‘‘ A man who 
has fallen into the class in which I am, is not supposed to have 
any honor left.” 

Then Margaret Sylvester laughed, and as the clear music 
rang out, the man started and let his glance pass swiftly around 
the walls of the room, which since he first entered it had heard 
many sighs, but never before such a laugh. 

“How you betray yourself!’’ she cried. ‘And how fool- 
ish—oh, John Graham, how foolish you are, to think you can 
deceive me! Haven’t I known you since we were children; 
and haven’t I always known that honor was te you an idol, a 
fetich, to which you were willing to sacrifice yourself and every- 
body else? Do you think I am a fool to believe that you 
could change sufficiently even to consider the doing of a dis- 
honorable act? I might believe it possible of myself, or of 
anybody else that I ever knew; but never, never of you.” 


Again the man closed his eyes. Perhaps he would have 
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been glad if death had come to him in the unlooked-for sweet- 
ness of that moment. ‘“ Margaret!” he whispered gratefully, 
“Oh, Margaret!” 

“And so,” the thrilling voice went on, “I repeat that there 
is no good in trying to deceive me. I am sure that what has 
brought you here—the clue to this mystery, the key to this 
riddle—is to be found in some exaggerated idea of honor, to 
which you have sacrificed yourself, as I often prophesied that 
you would.” 

John Graham regarded the speaker with a glance, in which 
something like a flicker of amusement, brought from the depths 
of past memories, shone. “ Yes,’ he said, ‘I remember, You 
have prophesied it—often.” 

_ ‘But although I prophesied that you would some day sac- 
rifice yourself,” Margaret continued, “I did not expect you to 
sacrifice me.” 

He looked at her now with mingled amazement and appre- 
hension. ‘“ How have I sacrificed you?” he asked. 

Her proud, bright gaze met his unwaveringly. “‘Do you 
think,” she said, “‘ although you never acknowledged it in words, 
that I didn’t know that you loved me? And did it never oc- 
cur to you that I might—love you?” 

“‘ Margaret!” he cried in a voice in which rapture and 
agony blent. And then in a lower tone: ‘My God, why have 
I not died?” 

The passionate bitterness of the last words made the girl 
fling herself on her knees beside him. 

“You have not died,” she said, seizing his thin, cold hand 
in the warm, strong clasp of hers, ‘‘ because God meant to give 
me the happiness of seeing you again, and ending the anguish 
of doubt and anxiety about your fate which I have endured. 
Oh, how could you”’—her voice rose in keen reproach—“ how 
could you have been so forgetful of me, so careless of my 
sufferings? For you surely knew what I felt for you, and 
what I must suffer!” 

‘“‘No”; he answered quickly. “If I had known, if I had 
for an instant dreamed of it, I could never have done what I 
did. There was a time when I fancied that you might care 
for me; but then Laidlaw came, with his boundless assurance 
and his great wealth, and seemed to—absorb your attention.” 

“And you never guessed that he absorbed my attention 
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because I wanted to give a lesson to another man who angered 
me by his stupidity?” she asked in a tone which seemed still 
scornful of that stupidity. ‘‘It was the woman’s old, foolish 
device; but if it deceived you, it did not mislead him—at least 
not for long. Before you went away I had refused him.” 

Graham stared at her incredulously. ‘ You refused him be- 
fore I went away!” he repeated. ‘Are you sure of that?” 

“TI am sure,” she replied. “I not only refused him, but I 
told him the truth—told him that I had never cared for any 
one but you.” 

The veins stood out like whipcords on the man’s forehead 
now as he leaned toward her. ‘‘ You told him that?” he queried 
again hoarsely. 

“Yes”; she answered, “for I felt that I owed him candor. 
And he was very generous. I can never forget his sympathy 
when you disappeared. He gave me hope at first; and then 
later—later—” 

“Tried to induce you to surrender hope—yes. I see 
From his tone it was to be inferred that John Graham saw a 
great deal. ‘‘And now he is with you, is he not? I heard 
his name mentioned by one of your companions. Are you 
going to marry him?” 

The question was harsh in its abruptness, but she answered 
it quietly. 

“If that had been asked me an hour ago, I should have 
said: ‘Yes.’ It did not seem to matter—then. But now every- 
thing is changed. You are alive!” She looked at him joy- 
ously. “Is it not strange that my heart always told me you 
were alive, even while he tried to convince me that you must 
be dead?” 

“He tried to convince you of that?” 

“‘He has argued often that if you were living, and if you 
loved me as I believed, that nothing could keep you away from 
me.” 

“Nothing could keep me away from you!” 

He appeared to repeat the words mechanically, while his 
glance turned toward a letter lying on the table beside him. 
Involuntarily he extended his hand, as if to push it out of sight; 
but Margaret’s quick eye followed the motion and passed to 
the letter. The next instant she was on her feet, and it was 
in her hand. 
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“‘ Laidlaw's writing !” she exclaimed. 

There was a moment’s intense silence as she stood staring 
at it, then her flashing gaze turned again on Graham. ‘‘ What 
does this mean?” she demanded imperatively. ‘ You will tell 
me the truth now, or I will make Aim tell it. He writes to 
you—he knows that you are alive!” 

“Yes”; the man answered quietly. ‘ He knows—he hasal- 
ways known. I would not have told you, but the matter has been 
taken out of my hands. It seems that for us three this is the 
day of fate.” 

“The day of fate for me, indeed,” she echoed bitterly, 
“since in it I learn that you not only tossed me out of your 
life without a word, or apparently a thought, but that you left 
me to be deceived by a traitor like this!” She faced him 
passionately. ‘‘What is the meaning of it?” she cried. “If 
you cared nothing for me—that is plain enough now—had you 
no care for yourself, for your own broken and ruined life? 
What power has this man to make you serve him by dishon- 
orable silence—you, John Graham, whom I thought a very 
paladin of honor? What bribe has he given you? It is at 
least ’—her brilliant, scornful glance swept over the bare pov- 
erty around—‘“ not money.” 

“No, it is not,” John Graham said calmly. He rose as he 
spoke, supporting his weakness by leaning against the table. 
“TI understand now,” he went on, “why death has delayed so 
long in coming to me, and why fate has brought you here to- 
day. It was too much that I should go out of the world and 
leave you to one whom you are right in calling a traitor—one 
who has betrayed me as well as you.” 

She looked at the letter. “How can that be?” she asked. 

“A little while ago,” he said, “you spoke of what you 
have heard—what every one has heard—of me. Do you not 
know that Laidlaw is president of the company whose funds 
were—misappropriated ?” 

“I suppose I knew it,” she answered indifferently, “ but 
what then? Are you going to tell me that you did—what is 
the euphemism ?—misappropriate those funds? It is possible 
that I might believe it now.” 

“No”; he replied again, “I am not going to tell you that. 
It is time for the truth to be spoken between us. I did not 
take the money, but—my brother did.” 
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“Your brother?” 

“My half-brother, Lucien Kent. He is, you know, much 
younger than I am, and has been more like a son than a 
brother to me ever since our mother gave him into my care 
on her death-bed. He was only a little chap then, but so 
winning, so brilliant, always so lovable. Ah, well!”—it was a 
short, quick sigh—‘‘those were the qualities which were his 
undoing. Every one spoiled him, and I no doubt worst of all.” 

She nodded. ‘“ Yes, you worst of all”; she said, ‘‘for you 
allowed him to be a burden on your life and a drain upon 
your fortune. I have always known that. And so it was 
Lucien who has ended by ruining you, who had done every- 
thing for him!” 

“It was my fault,” Graham said. ‘I should have held a 
sterner hand over him. But I never imagined how far dis- 
sipation and extravagance had carried him until he came, in an 
agony of shame and fear, and told me that he had taken thous- 
ands, many thousands, of the money of the company in which 
I, as one of its officials, had given him a position of trust.” 

His voice fell, he moved across the floor, looked for an in- 
stant out of the iron-barred window on the sunny street, and 
then returned to where Margaret still stood, erect, silent, waiting. 

“‘Surely you see how it was!” he said in a tone of ap- 
peal. “I had to save him—the boy at the beginning of his 
life, whom my indulgence had allowed to go astray. Besides, 
putting all feeling for him aside, I made myself responsible 
for his acts when I placed him in the position which rendered 
his defalcations possible.” 

‘‘ Ah, the ideal of honor!” she murmured. “I knew it 
would demand its sacrifice.” 

“There could not be even a question of that,” he declared 
firmly. ‘‘I went at once to Laidlaw, told him of Lucien’s 
confession, offered all I had to replace in part what had been 
taken, and assured him that the remainder would in a short 
time be covered by my life insurance. All I asked was that 
Lucien should not be prosecuted, nor his guilt be made pub- 
lic. And then—” 

“Well, then—” ’ 

‘He made difficulties, talked in a high tone of morality, of 
setting a bad example. ‘Such a crime cannot possibly be con- 
doned,’ he said. ‘We cannot refrain from prosecuting if the 
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embezzler remains within reach of the law. If you wish to 
save your brother from the penitentiary, you must send him 
to Mexico—unless you are willing to go in his place.” 

Once more the speaker paused, and once more there was 
tense silence for a minute in the strange, bare chamber. Then 
he went on: 

‘It was some time before I grasped what he meant, before 
I understood that he was offering me the opportunity to save 
Lucien from disgrace and degradation by taking the burden of 
his misdoing on myself. When I finally understood, I had no 
idea why he offered this—I was so hopeless with regard to 
you that it never occurred to me that he wanted to remove a 
rival from his path—but it flashed upon me that it was a step 
which would cut many knots, end many difficulties.” 

Margaret Sylvester put her hand to her throat. ‘‘ Without,” 
she cried in a half-strangled voice, “a single thought of me/” 

“*On the contrary, with more thought of you than of any 
other human being,” Graham told her gently; ‘“‘for it was in 
thinking of you that the road of sacrifice opened as a way of 
escape from intolerable pain. You see, I not only believed 
that you would marry Laidlaw, but there was every reason 
why I was debarred from any hope of even trying to win your 
love. What had I to offer you? I was not only a ruined 
man, whom disgrace touched nearly, but, more than that, I was 
a man whose death-warrant had been read. Do you under- 
stand now? I was. ready to efface myself, since Laidlaw de- 
manded that as the price of giving Lucien another chance in 
life, because, in the first place, I did not believe that you cared 
for me; and, in the second place, I had the assurance of more 
than one physician that I would be dead within two years. 
So I went away—” 

**And pretended to be already dead!” 

“No; that was an accident with which I had nothing to 
do. A passenger on the ship on which I sailed was lost over- 
board soon after we left port. No one knew him, so a rumor 
went abroad that it was I. Laidlaw was accountable for the 
rumor, but it mattered little to me—indeed, I was glad of the 
peace and freedom which it secured to me. I have lived here 
very quietly, unmolested even by curiosity—a dead man yet 
alive, for whom everything has ended, except just to sit in 
the sunshine and watch death coming a step nearer every day.” 
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Perfect quietness, the quietness of one for whom indeed all 
effort is over, and the end of the journey in plain sight, was 
in his tone, his face, his manner; but all the passion of human 
love and human anger was in Margaret Sylvester’s voice when 
she suddenly flung herself upon him. 

**John,” she cried, ‘‘I cannot—I will not endure it! We 
have been tricked and deceived, you and I; but if you will 
take courage, we can yet have our life together. Trust me to 
deal with that traitor as he deserves, if you will come back to 
the world. John—for my sake—you will come?” 

He smiled exquisitely as he put his arm around her. 

“Dear heart,” he answered, “I had such a strange sense 
of lightness when I waked this morning that I said to myself: 
‘Surely the end is near at hand—surely I shall die before 
night comes again.’ For I could not guess that what the day 
was bringing me was—you. It is a wonderful happiness to be 
given as a nunc dimittis, not only this glimpse of your face, 
but the knowledge of your love, the assurance of your faith. 
Ah, never mind the traitor—give him no further thought! 
After all, what has he done for us but to help us to learn, 
through pain and separation, that love is of the soul, not of 
the body, and that even death—death itself—will be power- 
less to separate—” 

He put his handkerchief to his lips, there was a moment’s 
struggle, and then the red tide gushed forth, while with her 
strong, young arms the girl laid him back in his chair and 
knelt beside him. 

A little later a persistent knocking at the door was fol- 
lowed by an impatient hand pushing it open, and as a flood 
of sunlight rushed into the room, a man’s figure stood in the 
brightness. 

“Excuse me,” he said, ‘‘ but I wish to inquire if Miss Syl- 
vester is here?” 

Out of the gloom a clear voice answered him: 

‘‘ Yes, Miss Sylvester is here, Mr. Laidlaw; and so is John 
Graham—dead.” 

















THE HOLY SPIRIT AND THE CHRISTIAN LIFE. 


BY THOMAS J. GERRARD. 


HE Holy Father has recently condemned the opin- 
®, ion according to which “ the dogmas ot faith are 
to be held only according to their practical 
sense, that is, as preceptive norms of conduct, 

: = 6 but not as norms of believing.” And indeed it 
would be hard to conceive a more soul-withering doctrine than 
the one here reprobated. The slightest reflection ought to show 
one that belief in an objective fact must be established before 
man can enter into those serious moral relations which are im- 
plications of that fact. Only crass ignorance of psychology 
could hinder one from seeing that the spiritual value of a truth 
depends on its fact-value, and that if the fact-value were al- 
lowed to go, the spiritual value must go also. Some writers, 
however, in their worthy endeavor to insist upon this principle, 
have rushed to the other extreme, suggesting that there may 
be some dogmas of faith which have no practical value at all. 
The dogma of the Filiogue—that the Holy Spirit proceeds 
from both the Father and the Son, and not from the Father 
alone—is triumphantly held up as an example. How, it is 
asked, can the double procession of the Holy Spirit teach us 
anything about our conduct here below? My distinguished 
friend, Dr. Adrian Fortescue, in his fascinating book, Zhe Or- 
thodox Eastern Church, formulates this view with a boldness 
and vigor which to me are amazing. ‘‘ When looking back,” he 
says, ‘‘on this long and bitter controversy, one realizes most 
of all that the question, one way or the other, has never yet 
affected the piety or the practical faith of any human being. 
We all adore one God in three Persons, we all worship the 
Holy Ghost, the Lord and Lifegiver, Who with the Father 
and Son is adored and glorified. Has any one ever, when pray- 
ing to the great Spirit of God, stopped to consider and to be 
influenced by so high and dark a mystery as whether he pro- 
ceeds from both Persons or only from God the Father?’’* 
* The Orthodox Eastern Church. By Adrian Fortescue. P. 372. 
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The theme of the following paper, then, will be to show first, 
that the dogma was revealed with a practical end in view; 
secondly, that it is eminently fitted to minister to piety; thirdly, 
that as a matter of fact it has been taught by eminent writers 
in the Church with a view of influencing the practical faith of 
the multitude; and fourthly, that its negation has led to bar- 
renness in spiritual life. 

The revelation of Jesus Christ is not a flinging open of the 
gates of heaven so that we may see all Truth as it is. The 
revelation which has been made to the human race in its pres- 
ent condition, is a dispensation of that one great mystery which 
has been hidden from eternity in God. It is an economy 
analogous to that of a householder. Only a portion of possi- 
ble revelation has been vouchsafed to us. And even that part 
which has been given can be seen only as through a glass in 
a dark manner. God willed to reveal His secrets by degrees, 
a little through our first parents, a little through the patri- 
archs, a little through the prophets, and finally the full measure 
of all that was needful for the divine plan through Jesus Christ. 
Christ Jesus came into the world to save sinners. The Catholic 
Church was established for this and for no other end, the sal- 
vation of souls. Any action which did not minister to this 
end would be outside the scope both of the Incarnation and of 
the Church. The whole of Christ’s revelation, therefore, was 
designed to save sinners. The various mysteries of that reve- 
lation were not ‘independent of each other, but rather so or- 
ganically connected as to make up a mystical cosmos, a com- 
plete spirit world. And as each part is. made for the whole, 
so each part must have its proper function in doing its share 
of the work of the whole. St. Paul, indeed, explicitly declares 
this purposiveness of the various parts of revelation when he 
says: “‘To me, the least of all the saints, is given this grace,. 
to preach among the Gentiles the unsearchable riches of Christ, 
and to enlighten all men, that they may see what is the dis- 
pensation of the mystery which hath been hidden from eternity 
in God, Who created all things: that the manifold wisdom of 
God may be made known to the principalities and powers in 
heavenly places through the Church, according to the eternal 
purpose which He made, in Christ Jesus our Lord.”* If, there- 
fore, the whole of revealed truth was communicated with a di- 
* Eph. iii. 8-11. 
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vine purpose; if that purpose was the salvation of souls; if 
that truth was revealed according to a divine economy, so much, 
and no more and no less being needful; then it must be said 
that the Filiogue was revealed with some practical end in view. 
For the lower life man may live by bread alone; but for the 
higher life he must live by every word that proceeds from the 
mouth of God, 

The special aptitude of this truth to minister to devotion 
and so to forward salvation may be seen when one realizes that 
the Trinity is the central truth of the Christian revelation, and 
that an apprehension of the double procession of the Holy 
Spirit—of the procession of the Holy Spirit from both the Fa- 
ther and the Son as from one principle—is necessary for the 
due apprehension of the Trinity. The direct purpose of the 
revelation of the Trinity was to let man know whence he came 
and wither he is wending. By the natural revelation of reason 
man could have learnt about the One God. But only by the 
supernatural revelation of Christ could he know of that Triune 
God who was the archetype of love. The fact-value of this 
revelation is that there are three Persons in one God; the 
spiritual value is that we are to look upon that Triunity as the 
consummate perfection of love, the source and origin of all 
created love, the ideal and end of all that love between God 
and His creatures, made possible through Christ, and accom- 
plished through the gifts of grace and glory. Without the 
double procession the apprehension of this ideal is utterly im- 
possible, for without this element it is no ideal at all, but only 
a ludicrous caricature. 

The first precaution, however, to be taken, in order to see 
the connection between this mystery and practical life, is to 
place prominently before our minds the fact that we can only 
appprehend the truth by means of analogies. No man hath 
seen God at any time, and no man hath seen the double pro- 
cession of the Holy Spirit. The analogies may be more or less 
intellectual, more or less symbolical. But only through anal- 
ogies of some kind can we put ourselves into intelligent rela- 
tionship with the Trinity. The analogies may be what are called 
“pure” ones, pertaining to God rather than to creatures, or 
they may be “ mixed,” pertaining to creatures rather than to 
God. I may conceive of the Trinity as a Divine Being con- 
sisting of one nature, two processions, three persons, four re- 
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lations, and five notions; or I may conceive of the Trinity as 
a picture in which God the Father is represented as an old man 
in whose embrace is Christ, and between the two the Holy Spirit 
in the form of a dove.* Both analogies are lawful, both are 
approved by the Church. But according to my temperament, 
education, and occupation will I be influenced by the more 
intellectual or more symbolical representation. The peasant 
must not be expected to think of God in the thought-forms of 
the theological professor, and the theological professor may be 
excused if, when saying his prayers, he dispenses with the 
thought-forms of the peasant. 

So in the matter of the procession of the Holy Spirit, it does 
not follow, because a man does not use the analogies adopted by 
the Ecumenical Councils of Lyons II. and of Florence, that 
therefore he does not use other analogies to express the same 
thing. The analogies used in definition by those great coun- 
cils were but translations from the inspired and popular anal- 
ogies of Holy Writ. And, indeed, it is to the inspired language 
of the Scriptures that we must look, rather than to the theo- 
logical language of the councils, if we are to find the analogies 
through which the faithful at large put themselves into rela- 
tionship with the eternal truth thereby expressed. The mys- 
tery is so profound and so difficult to express that even the 
doctors of the councils had need to have recourse to symbolism. 
Even the term “procession,” used by the Greeks, was hardly 
considered strong enough by the Latin theologians, who em- 
phasized it by the term ‘“Spiration,” in the sense of animal 
breathing. 

Having insisted on the essentially analogical character of all 
representatives of this truth, whether theological or devotional, 
we may now go on to see the peculiar aptitude of the revela- 
tion as a means to salvation. It sets before us the archetype 
of perfect love, the fount of created love, the goal of created 
love. The inward mutual life of the Trinity ought not to be 
to us a mere notion so difficult of explanation that we ought 
to leave it severely alone. The mystery of the Trinity is one 
into which we may search and never tire of searching; only 
we must prepare ourselves by taking care not to displease the 


#«*, . , quce Deum Patrem continet in forma hominis senis, in cujus sinu sit Christus 
et inter utrumque Spiritus Sanctus in forma columbz.” Benedict XIV., c. Sollicitudine, 
r Oct., 1745. 
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Trinity. Our religion is the direct antithesis of the Buddhistic 
religion. Our religion is life in its highest form and is intended 
to lead us to that perfect life where our activity attains its 
highest possible degree. Now, by grace, we participate in the 
divine life to a certain extent; then, by glory, we shall par- 
ticipate in the divine life to our utmost capacity. The revel- 
ation of the Trinity is a partial unveiling of the inner fecun- 
dity of that Divine Life, to share in which we are now striving. 
As the Buddhist seeks for annihilation in Nirvana, so we seek 
for our full satiety in sharing the rich fecundity brought about 
through the mutual communication of life between the Persons 
of the Blessed Trinity. 

As the life of God is so superabundantly rich and full, for 
He is Life itself, His fruitfulness is infinitely richer than the 
fruitfulness of any being outside Himself. This infinite outpour- 
ing of life can only be thought of as communicating itself to 
infinite Persons. And as the highest forms of life that we can 
conceive are knowledge and love, that inner wealth of Divine Life 
must be conceived as the perfect knowledge of absolute Truth 
and intensest love of absolute Good. This perfect knowledge 
and love will be brought about by the Divine Intellect and 
Will. The result and term of such knowledge and love must 
be those productions which faith reveals to us, the Son and the 
Holy Spirit. Holy Scripture tells us plainly that the Second 
Person is “the Word.” He is the begotten Wisdom of the 
Father. And if the production of the Second Person is that 
of the Divine Intellect, the production of the Third Person must 

“be that of the Divine Will. Will is the faculty of love, and 
all through 'Holy Scripture love is appropriated to the Holy 
Ghost. The Son is the Image of the Father. The Father, 
looking upon the Son, sees as in a mirror His own radiating 
splendor, and, enraptured at the sight, pours forth His torren- 
‘tial love of the supremely Fair. The Son, looking upon His 
Father, is likewise enraptured at the sight, and pours forth His 
torrential love of the supremely Good. The two loves being 
mutual are united, and proceed as one subsistent Love, the 
Holy Ghost, the Spirit of Love. When God has an adequate 
object for His infinite love He must give His whole Self, the 
whole infinitude of His substance and energy. And so the 
product of His giving must be a divine, infinite Person. 

An extraordinary surrender of self in a human being, an 
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unusual effort at communicating one’s inward feelings to an- ~ 
other, is commonly represented by a sigh. <A full outbreath- 
ing is expressive of giving one’s whole life and soul to another. 
This analogy of the sigh or outbreathing is used to represent 
that mutual communication of love between the Father and the 
Son, which results in the Person of the Holy Spirit. The 
Holy Spirit is the infinite aspiration by which the fecundity 
of Divine Love is manifested. Thus, since the Holy Spirit is 
the means by which the Father and Son love Each Other, and 
since He is the expression and the result of Their mutual love, 
He is said to be Their bond of love. The lover gives himself 
to be possessed by the loved one and at the same time pos- 
sesses himself of the loved one. This is their agreement and 
their pledge. It is sealed with a kiss and an embrace. There- 
fore do the Fathers of the Church delight to speak of the dou- 
ble procession of the Holy Spirit as showing the Holy Spirit 
to be the “pledge,” the ‘‘kiss,” and the ‘‘ embrace” of the 
Father and the Son. 

A human love, too, is recognized as a gift. The lovers 
give themselves to each other and in token thereof exchange 
presents. They may be united in spirit, but since they are 
built of body and spirit, they must needs have tangible things 
to foster the union of spirit. The double procession of the 
Holy Spirit of God reveals to us the infinitely perfect Self- 
giving. God could not satisfy His intrinsic need of giving 
Himself if He had only creatures on whom He could bestow 
Himself. His infinite yearning to pour forth His wealth of love 
could only be satiated by the presence of an infinite Person as. 
the object of that love. Here, in one important respect, our 
analogy of “ gift” fails to represent its archetype in the God- 
head. With us a gift presupposes a receiver. In God the 
pouring out of Love produces both the Gift and the Receiver. 
When the Holy Ghost proceeds from the Father and the Son 
as Their one Love and as by one principle, there is revealed 
to mankind the infinite delight and happiness of the Godhead. 
Man knows in his human way the meaning of a sigh, a pledge, 
a kiss, an embrace, a gift; then, by the aid of these analogies, 
he rises to a belief in their corresponding realities in the God- 
head. : 

The application of human analogies to God, is, however, 
only fruitful when their due limitations are acknowledged. Only 
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by stripping them of their imperfections and accentuating their 
positive value can we use them to put ourselves into effective 
relationship with the eternal realities behind them. Thus the 
analogy of “spiration,” the outbreathing consequent upon a 
violent emotion of the heart, is a most realistic figure of the 
effort to communicate one’s vivid feelings of love to another. 
Its chief limitation lies in the fact that such an expression of 
emotion, although it may foster love in another, yet does not 
effect it. Now the outbreathing of Love from the Father 
and the Son is actually and infinitely effective. It is produc- 
tive of the personal Spirit of Love. It is not as if the Father 
in loving the Son gave life to the Son, nor yet as if the Son 
in loving the Father, gave life to the Father. Their out- 
pouring of love proceeds from an absolute unity of life; and 
if that united life must have an adequate object for its love, 
it must be by the production of a third Person to receive the 
love. 

The defect by which the analogy of “ spiration” fails to 
express the personal nature of the effect produced, is made 
good by the analogy of Amor. Love is essentially the act of 
a person, and as a tendency or movement is distinctly marked 
off from that tendency or movement known in the lower orders 
of creation as appetite. As love is the bond of family life, so 
is the Holy Spirit the uncreated bond of love between the 
Father and the Son in the Blessed Trinity. Through the double 
outpouring of the love of the Father and the Son, the Holy 
Spirit constitutes with Them a substantial unity. The subsist- 
ent love, therefore, since it is the means by which the Father 
and the Son love Each Other, must be intelligent love, must 
be the love given to and reciprocated by a person. 

The analogy of Amor is further enriched by the analogy of 
“dove.” Jesus at His baptism ‘‘saw the Spirit of God de- 
scending as a dove, and coming upon Him.’”’ Everywhere in 
Holy Scripture and in the liturgy of the Church the dove is 
the sign of innocence and love. So, when applied to the 
Holy Spirit, it symbolizes His place as the love-bond in the 
Trinity. The Divine Dove rises from the bosom of the Father 
and the Son, disturbed by their sigh of mutual satisfaction. 
The outbreathing from their locked embrace takes on a third 
Personality. Poised on outstretched wings the Spirit of Love 
overshadows Them with His presence, pervades and unites Their 
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inward life, brings to perfection the inner fecundity of Their 
vitality, lives as the eternal fruit of the happiness and the 
holiness of Their love. 

The devotional value of the double procession will now be 
evident in many ways. First, it gives to this life of ours a 
rich meaning. We understand in a general way that our end 
is to serve, praise, and love God and thus to save our souls. 
But when by these wonderful analogies we can learn so much 
of the sight that is in store for us at the other end of this 
valley of shadows, then what an interest and energy does it 
give to all our Godward efforts! When one realizes in some 
faint way what must be the torrents of delight in the Blessed 
Trinity wrought by that mutual love of the Father and the 
Son, which issues in the Personality of the Holy Spirit, then how 
flimsy and transitory must appear any unlawful creature-love 
which may hinder the progress of our homeward journey! 
When one comes to apprehend how the three Divine Persons 
are so infinitely content and happy with Each Other’s company, 
and this realized only through the common action of the Father 
and the Son producing the Holy Ghost by Their love, then 
how one begins to realize something of the loving condescen- 
sion of the Blessed Trinity! The Blessed Trinity loves crea- 
tures merely for the good of the creatures. Any love which 
is returned to the Trinity adds nothing to the Trinity’s happi- 
ness, for that is infinitely satisfied by the double procession of 
the Holy Spirit. Whatever love, then, a creature gives back to 
God, is solely and entirely for the increase of the joy of the 
creature. Indeed, the very analogies by which the eternal 
procession is made known to us are used to express also that 
procession in time—foretold by Christ in the words “Unless I 
go the Paraclete will not come to you”—by which the Holy 
Spirit operates in the created world. The Holy Ghost is that 
feminine ruach, the life-bearing Spirit who brooded over the 
face of the primeval deeps and brought forth all things out 
of nothing, separating land from sea, and light from darkness, 
and breathing into all things the breath of life. He symbolizes 
Himself in the birth of Eve, who was taken from the side of 
Adam, taken as a gift from Adam as to her body, actually 
vivified by the Holy Spirit as to her soul, and thus made the 
mother of all the living. 

The type is reflected again in the Church. The Church is 
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born from the side of Christ as He hangs on the cross. The 
Precious Blood is the means by which the Holy Spirit pours 
His life into the Church, which is the virginal Spouse of Christ. 
The eternal love, which proceeded from the Father and the 
Son forming and expressing the Holy Spirit, is now illustrated 
by a temporal procession in which the Holy Spirit is breathed 
out from the Heart of Christ and sent to refresh the hearts of 
men. The Dove swoops down from the Heart of God. It 
brings every best and perfect gift. It enters the human soul 
as the pledge of highest love. It is apprehended by the hu- 
man mind only through dark symbols, but It is received into 
the human heart by direct action. The action which we call 
grace, together with the corresponding action which we call co- 
operation, is the actual and most intimate ‘‘embrace”’ between 
Creator and creature, it is the “‘kiss’’ of God and man. 

The next point is to show that the dogma has not only 
been revealed and is wonderfully adapted to the end of foster- 
ing the spiritual life, but that it has actually been thus ex- 
pounded by eminent spiritual writers. The first book I take 
down is Bishop Bellord’s volume of meditations. There, in the 
meditation on the procession of the Holy Ghost, the bishop 
shows the intrinsic connection between the eternal and the tem- 
poral mission. ‘‘The Love in God,” he says, ‘‘ which produces 
the Holy Ghost is a universal love of all that is good, so that 
it includes in itself God’s love for His creatures. For the 
model and type of all goodness is some perfection existing in 
God; and therefore all creatures are present to the mind of 
God from all eternity, and are seen by Him with the internal 
act of intelligence of Himself that produces the Son. Corre- 
sponding to this is the act of the Divine Will, which loves all 
that is in the intellect of God, and therefore all that will be 
represented in creatures. This explains the infinite, the neces- 
sary, and yet the unexpected love which God manifests for all 
mankind in spite of their demerits. At their worst they still 
bear some trace of their high origin which they cannot efface. 
God not only loves all men and all things, but He loves them 
therefore inthe Holy Ghost. You should love the Holy Ghost 
as the source of all the good gifts of God in the work of 
creation.”* Again: “It is the special peculiarity of the Holy 
Ghost that He is the bond of union between the Father and 

* Meditations on Christian Dogma. Vol. 1., pp. 96-101. 
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Son, Their harmony, Their peace, Their love. This is the case 
inasmuch as the Father and Son become one principle in the 
production of the Holy Ghost; They have one and the same 
relation towards Him; and He has one single relationship to- 
wards Them. This peculiarity does not belong, for instance, to 
the Father. He is not the bond of union between the Son and 
the Holy Ghost, because He stands in different relations to- 
wards Them; viz.; in the relation of generation towards the 
Son, and of spiration towards the Holy Ghost. In another way 
also the Holy Spirit is the bond of union, as being the per- 
sonified propension, or inclination of the Father towards the 
Son, and of the Son towards the Father. He is the love of 
Each for the Other, and so binds the Blessed Trinity into a 
special union of Persons over and above the unity of Their 
essence and nature. It is the peculiarity of love to unite dif- 
ferent objects; and the Holy Ghost, as being eternal, uncreated, 
infinite Love, is the accomplishment of the most wonderful of 
unions. Beseech this Spirit of love to be the bond of union 
between you and the Godhead, and between you and all your 
brethren.”” Once more: “The production of the Holy Ghost is 
the great glory of the Son with the Father, as the generation 
of the Son is the great glory of the Father. The propension 
of the will towards supreme good is the completion of our 
activity as spiritual beings. So love is the accomplishment of 
the law; so love covers a multitude of sins.” 

My second reference is to Father Faber. He did not live 
to finish his treatise on the Holy Ghost, but from a posthu- 
mous sketch* we may gather something of his thoughts. 
Speaking of the double procession of the Holy Spirit, he says: 
‘We are going to dare to mount up into the eternal life of 
God, to see what we may be able to see regarding the Holy 
Ghost. . . . Qur inquiry must itself be an act of worship, 
and its end be more holiness and fresh love. . . . Are we 
willing to hazard such an enterprise? Let us see. The effects 
upon the soul of investigating any pertion of the mystery of 
the Holy Trinity—The unworldliness which the inquiry gives, 
(a) because the images and ideas are all unearthly; (b) because 
we know the intense and transcendental truth of it all; (c) be 
cause it helps towards either self-oblivion or self-contempt. 
His procession is not from the Divine essence viewed as apart 


* Notes on Doctrinal and Spiritual Subjects. Vol. 1., pp. 55-63. 
VOL, LXXXIX.—23 
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from the Two Persons, but from Two Persons as subsisting. 
He proceeds from the Two Persons, as one principle. He pro- 
ceeds by the way of the will, as the Son by the way of the 
understanding: hence the procession is not generation. To 
use a human word, the method is by respiration—and therefore 
is: (a) from the interior; (b) from the ardor of love; (c) per- 
petually, by the, so to call it, identical reciprocity of the love 
of the Father and the Son; refreshing as it were the inward 
heat—the necessity in God of this refreshment, so to speak. 
The love of us and of all creatures, entered into the love by 
which He proceeded, not mecessarily, but as a matter of fact, 
-. « He is the bond or chain or kiss of the Father and the 
Son. . . . He is the term of the interior productions and 
necessary acts in God. Note, then, that the fullness of God and 
the repose of God are not in knowledge but in love; the Holy 
Ghost is the uncreated sabbath of the life of God. His pro- 
cession is itself the endless everlasting, divinely musical, un- 
imaginable jubilation of the Holy Trinity, within Itself, and 
also in all creations lying in its external omnipresence. Such 
is the Holy Ghost, all beautiful, all holy in His unimaginable 
procession, and Who is condescending at this moment to be 
wrapping us all round with His eternal love, longing to lead 
us willing captives to the shores of His jubilant eternal sea.” 
A third example is taken from the next book at hand, St. 
Francis de Sales:* ‘“ The eternal Father seeing the infinite 
goodness and beauty of His own essence, so perfectly, essen- 
tially, and substantially expressed in His Son, and the Son see- 
ing reciprocally that His same goodness and beauty is origi- 
nally in His Father as in its source and fountain, ah! can it 
possibly be that this Divine Father and His Son should not 
mutually love One Another with an infinite love, since Their 
will by which They love, and Their goodness for which They 
~ love are infinite in Each of Them. . . . The Father breathes 
this love and so does the Son; but because the Father only 
breathes this love by means of the same will and for the same 
goodness which is equally and singular in Him and His Son: 
the Son again only breathes this spiration of love for this same 
goodness and by this same will—therefore this spiration of love 
is but one spiration, or one only spirit breathed out by two 
breathers. And because the Father and the Son Who breathe, 
*® Treatise on the Love of God, pp. 159-161. 
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have an infinite essence and will by which They breathe, and 
because the goodness for which They breathe is infinite, it is 
impossible Their breathing should not be infinite; and foras- 
much as it cannot be infinite without being God, therefore this 
Spirit breathed from the Father and the Son is true God. 
. - . But,O God! if human friendship be so agreeably love- 
ly, and spread so delicious an odor on them that contemplate 
it, what shall it be, my well-beloved Theotimus, to behold the 
sacred exercise of mutual love between the eternal Father 
and the Son. St. Gregory Nazianzen recounts that the in- 
comparable love which existed between him and St. Basil the 
Great was famous all through Greece, and Tertullian testifies, 
that the pagans admired the more than brotherly love which 
reigned among the primitive Christians. Oh! with what cele- 
bration and solemnity, with what praises and benedictions, 
should be kept, with what admirations should be honored and 
loved, the eternal and sovereign friendship of the Father and 
the Son! What is there to be loved and desired if friendship 
is not? And if friendship is to be loved and desired what 
friendship can be so in comparison with that infinite friendship 
which is between the Father and the Son, and which is one 
same most sole God with Them? Our heart, Theotimus, will 
sink lost in love, through admiration of the beauty and sweet- 
ness of the love, that .this eternal Father and this incompre- 
hensible Son practise divinely and eternally.” 

Now, if belief in this dogma ministers so effectually to the 
life of piety and devotion, if the religion whose whole creed 
stands or falls together with this article of faith is known to 
the world by the distinguishing mark of holiness, it would seem 
natural to expect that the religion which denied the dogma 
and whose creed consisted chiefly in the denial should be sing- 
ularly deficient in spiritual life and manifestly wanting in the 
mark of holiness. And this is precisely what we find in the 
case of the Orthodox Eastern Church. I call upon the one great 
authority, Dr. Fortescue, to bear witness. ‘“ But the Byzantine 
Calendar,” he tells us, ‘‘ contains some very astonishing names. 
It is well known that even far into the Middle Ages there was 
no regular process of canonization. Our present law, by which 
canonization takes place in Rome after a formal trial, was made 
by Urban VIII. in 1634. In earlier ages a sort of popular 
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consent controlled by the bishop, who admitted the saint’s name 
to his local litany or martyrology, was enough. There are 
numberless instances of a person being honored in one place 
but not in another. It is, therefore, quite natural that the 
Byzantine Church should have her own saints. She prayed 
first of all to those who belong to all Christendom: St. John 
the Baptist, the Apostles, St. Stephen, and so on; she also ad- 
mitted to her Calendar some of the greatest Roman saints: St. 
Laurence, St. Gregory the Great, St. Martin, etc., just as we 
pray to St. Basil, St. John Chrysostom, St. John Damascene, 
And then she had her own local saints. It is these who as- 
tonish us. Never did the kingdom of heaven suffer violence 
as at Constantinople. Almost every emperor who did not per- 
secute the Church (and many who did), almost every patriarch 
who was not a heretic (and some who were), becomes a saint, 
St. Constantine (May 21st) was in his life perhaps hardly a 
model to be followed; but then he was baptized on his death- 
bed, and baptism removes all stain of sin and guilt of punish- 
ment; St. Theodosius I. (January 17th) was at any rate a 
great man; St. Marcian (February 17th) had a very holy wife; 
St. Justinian (November 15th) deserves the credit of two im- 
mortal works, the Codex and the Church of the Holy Wisdom; 
but what can one say for St. Theodosius IJ. (July 29th); St. 
Leo I., the Emperor (January 20th); St. Theodora, the public 
dancing woman who became an Empress, and was always a 
Monophysite ‘(November 15th); St. Justinian II. (July 15th); 
St. Constantine 1V. (September 3d )? 

‘An even easier road to heaven is open to patriarchs, as 
long as they do not quarrel with Cesar. St. Anatolius (458, 
his feast is on July 3d,) we have heard of at Chalcedon; he 
had been a Monophysite and Dioscur’s legate at court, but he 
was a poet who wrote some of the earliest Greek Stichera. 
St. John IV., the Faster (599), deserves the gratitude of his 
successors for having left them the proud, if ill-omened, title of 
CEcumenical Patriarch. But not only he, every Patriarch of 
Constantinople, from Epiphanius (535) to Thomas I. (610), is a 
saint, except only Antoninus I. It seems invidious to leave 
him out; but then he was a Monophysite, deposed by Pope 
Agapitus in 536. From 669 to 712 again every patriarch is 
canonized with five exceptions, Sergius, Pyrrhus, Paul, and 
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Peter, the four Monothelites condemned by the sixth general 
council (680), and John VI., the accomplice of the usurper 
Philip Bardesanes (711-713).”* 

There have, of course, been even martyrs for the cause 
of Eastern Orthodoxy, just as there have been martyrs for 
the causes of Protestantism and Mohammedanism, But they 
pale into insignificance compared with the illustrious mar- 
tyrs for Catholic Truth. The fact that their ideal is bad to 
begin with, and that their experts in sanctity make such a sad 
picture, must imply that the realization of their ideal and the 
average example of piety will not be such as to indicate a 
divine origin. Thus then Dr. Fortescue, after telling of their 
numberless sacramentals and other external signs of piety, 
sums up the morals consequent upon such a faith. ‘“ Mean- 
while,” he says, “the great popular feasts, most of which have 
come down from pagan days—the Carnival, the feast of Spring 
in May, the Brumalia in November, etc.—are the occasion of 
every sort of license; magic flourishes and strolling magicians 
make fortunes by curing diseases, finding riches, and making 
women beautiful. The Court continually becomes a hotbed of 
unnameable vice. Byzantine society during all the Middle 
Ages, from Constantine (330) till the city fell (1453), was by 
far the richest, most splendid, and most comfortable in Europe. 
It was an old society, long established, and, at any rate com- 
paratively, secure. These circumstances generally make for 
luxury, and then for vice. But it was not wholly bad.”+ The 
life of the monks is described as “quite simple, poor, and edi- 
fying,”} but nothing very extraordinary. The religious life 
for them means “only one thing, to flee the world. It is that 
of the fathers of the desert. One would describe them as be- 
ing all contemplative, except that they never contemplate, 
That, too, is a Latin innovation. They say enormous quan- 
tities of vocal prayers, sing endless psalms, fast incredibly; 
and that is all.” The great center of religious life is the Holy 
Mountain, Athos. But even there “the international quarrels 
that rend all. the Orthodox Church flourish exceedingly. . . . 
Here, too, Greek, Bulgar, Viack, and Serv hate and perse- 
cute each other. . . . And so on the Holy Mountain, too, 


* The Orthodox Eastern Church, pp. 103-104. 
t did., p. 120, t ldid., pp. 354 ef seq. 
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the traveler hears chiefly one endless wail of the Orthodox 
against each other.” 

We must admit at once that the doctrine of the double 
procession of the Holy Spirit does not find a prominent place 
explicitly in the average Sunday homily of the parochial clergy 
of the Catholic Church. There are ample reasons for this. 
First, the Church observes a sense of proportion in keeping 
the mystery in its proper place. One must not expect, there- 
fore, to find it relatively so prominent in Catholic life as the 
denial of it is prominent in Orthodox life. Secondly, one 
must attend to the implicit but nevertheless effectual way in 
which it is preached in the multitudinous sermons on the tem- 
poral mission of the Holy Ghost. Thirdly, one may justly 
regret that the doctrine does not find a more explicit treat- 
ment in the pulpit, at least when the feasts of Pentecost and 
Trinity come round. Perhaps it is that the difficulty of the 
subject—it is the deepest and most sublime mystery of our 
faith—inclines the preacher to the more general text: “‘O the 
depth of the riches of the wisdom and of the knowledge of 
God! How incomprehensible are His judgments, and how 
unsearchable His ways!” 

The Council of Trent anticipated this difficulty and made 
provision for it in its famous Catechism. There it directs “‘ that 
what is handed down in the Creed concerning the Third Per- 
son, that is the Holy Ghost, be also explained. In the expo- 
sition of this matter, pastors will employ all study and dili- 
gence; for in a Christian man, ignorance or error is not more 
excusable on this, than on the preceding articles.” Then, after 
indicating the special fruits derived from a distinct knowledge 
of this article of the faith, the Catechism goes on to insist 
particularly on the double procession. “It must also be ac- 
curately explained to the faithful, that the Holy Ghost is God, 
so as that we must confess Him to be the ‘Third Person dis- 
tinct in the divine nature and produced by Their will. . . . 
With regard to what follows: ‘Who proceedeth from the Fa- 
ther and the Son,’ the faithful are to be taught that the Holy 
Ghost proceeds, by eternal procession, from the Father and 
the Son as from one principle. . . . The pastor must also 
teach that there are certain admirable effects, and certain most 
ample gifts of the Holy Ghost, which are said to originate and 
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emanate from Him, as from a perennial fountain of goodness. 
For, although the extrinsic works of the most holy Trinity are 
common to the Three Persons, yet, many of them are attributed 
especially to the Holy Ghost, to give us to understand that 
they proceed from the boundless love of God towards us: for 
as the Holy Ghost proceeds from the divine will, inflamed as 
it were with love, we can comprehend that these effects, which 
are referred particularly to the Holy Ghost, arise from the ex- 
treme love of God towards us.” * 

If it be asked, then, where is the connection between the 
dogma of the double procession of the Holy Ghost and the 
practical faith of Catholic Christianity, the answer is as follows: 
First, it is an essential element in the constitution of the arche- 
type of love which offers to the faithful an Ideal for which they 
can live and for which they can die. Secondly, that Ideal has 
been the inspiration of those experts in the art of charity, who 
leaven the whole mass of the faithful, and who are the perennial 
witness of the divine origin of the Church. Thirdly, the dogma 
appeals directly to every faithful soul, in so far as it tells of the 
origin and nature of Him with Whose unction every human fac- 
ulty is anointed, strengthened, and adjusted to a life which is 
eternal, the one life begun here in grace and consummated 
hereafter in glory. 


* Catechism of the Council of Trent, Part I., Chapter ix. 




















CONVENT LIFE IN MODERN FICTION. 


BY VIRGINIA M. CRAWFORD. 


fO manifestation of Catholic faith—with the excep. 
ii tion perhaps of the Society of Jesus—has sur- 
vived such persistent denunciation from Protest- 
ant writers as convent life. To use a homely 
: simile the cloister has ever been as a red rag to 
a bull to a certain class of mind. No charge against monks 
and nuns has been too monstrous, no interpretation too ftantas- 
tic for their eager credulity. The simplest events occurring 
within convent walls have been invested with a sinister intent, 
while the supernatural motive has been flouted or deliberately 
ignored. Books and pamphlets written from this standpoint 
have been scattered over the United States and England by 
hundreds of thousands, and cannot fail to have affected public 
opinion. I do not, however, propose to recall here the grotesque 
travesties of the religious life presented in the pages of authors 
such as Mr. Joseph Hocking, whose methods of falsification 
have been repeatedly exposed by Mr. J. Britten in Zhe Month. 
We are all familiar with the anti-Catholic calumnies of certain 
much-read though mediocre novelists. It is a pleasanter task 
to turn from these to some of our acknowledged masters of 
fiction, to authors of to-day and earlier days whose literary 
repute cannot be gainsaid, and see how the same theme emerges 
from their hands, And if we find that their interpretation is 
a very different one, their estimation a far higher one, I think 
we may claim that the weight of literary testimony is on our 
side, even though the honors of a widespread circulation may 
possibly lie with our opponents. 

Perhaps the most obvious point of contrast when we come 
to compare the methods of these opposing tendencies of fiction 
—the tendency to extol and the tendency to depreciate the 
cloister—is to be found in the fact that while the eulogists 
know their subject more or less intimately, the habitual weapon 
of the calumniator is ignorance. Men attack conventual life who 
know nothing not only of its first principles, but nothing even 
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of its daily rule, its most approved customs. They concoct 
an elaborate caricature, filling in the details at the suggestion 
of prejudice and malice, with the express object of dragging it 
through the mud. The ideals of the religious life are totally 
at variance with the materialistic conceptions of the “ man in 
the street,” and he is not wholly to blame when he fails to dis- 
cern the mystical significance of observances that are new and 
strange to him. Even worldly-minded Catholics possess, as a 
rule, an instinctive appreciation of the beauty of the religious 
life to which any one brought up amid the rationalizing ten- 
dencies of modern Protestantism can rarely attain. Cardinal 
Manning was always anxious to bring prospective converts 
in touch with some convent or other, knowing the revelation 
it would be to them. ‘You will find there,” he used to say, 
‘a life of which you can have no conception.” Thus, while 
our indignation is justifiably poured out against writers who 
deliberately distort the truth and who make no effort to 
understand that which they have set themselves to denounce, 
we are, perhaps, at times unreasonably impatient of those who 
merely reproduce with their pens the tradition of prejudice in 
which they have been reared, 

Such writers are not always as far from the truth as might 
be supposed. In point of fact, some of the most eloquent 
testimonies to the value of the contemplative life have come, 
not from devout Catholics, not from authors writing with a 
view to edification, but apparently have been wrung, almost 
in spite of themselves, from men who, in their normal moods, 
are far from subscribing to all the teachings of the Cath- 
olic Church. Circumstances have brought them unexpect- 
edly face to face with the spiritual fruits of a life of prayer 
and renunciation; they have penetrated in imagination there 
where men of duller parts would have remained unobservant, 
and their artistic sense has compelled them to testify to the 
truth and beauty of what has been revealed tothem. The most 
notable instance of this in recent years was the conversion of 
J. K. Huysmans. Every reader of Zn Route will remember the 
unwillingness of Durtal to embark on his week’s visit to Notre 
Dame de I’Atre, the excuses he invented for himself, the de- 
lays he ingeniously suggested. Yet when once he found him- 
self within the walls of the Trappist monastery, when he had 
shed from his soul its garment of scepticism and worldliness, 
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how completely he was vanquished by what he saw around 
him! Bit by bit the true significance of a life of silence and 
obedience and contemplation was forced upon him, and he in 
his turn revealed it to his readers in some incomparable pages. 
His picture of brother Simeon, the “divine swineherd,” pos- 
sessed of the mysterious power of exorcising evil spirits, and 
dividing his silent life between his hours of prayer in the mon- 
astery church and attendance on his pigs in the farmyard, has 
no parallelin recent fiction. It was emphatically through being 
brought in contact with monastic life, led at a very high spir- 
itual level, that Huysmans, the author in earlier days of books 
of inconceivable coarseness, came to be accepted before his 
death as one of the most persuasive exponents of Christian 
mysticism of his day. 

Another witness, malgré¢ lui, to the need of the cloister as 
an outlet for religious faith, is to be found in Victor Hugo. 
Revolutionary and iconoclast as he was, he felt compelled to 
apologize to the readers of Les Misérables for the deference with 
which he treats therein ofa religious order. He argues, briefly, 
that convent life is founded on prayer, and prayer is the link be- 
tween the soul and God, and it behooves therefore all believers 
in the infinite to write of convents not with scorn but with 
reverence. 

The convent in question is introduced in sufficiently dra- 
matic fashion. Jean Valjean, flying with Cosette from the pur- 
suit of the implacable Javert through ‘the tortuous streets of 
Paris, scales a high wall and drops down into a garden where 
he comes across his old acquaintance Fauchelevent tending his 
melons with a bell tied to his leg. It was the garden of the 
Petit Picpus, a convent of Bernardines of the Perpetual Adora- 
tion. The order was of the strictest, the hours of prayer well- 
nigh interminable, and all night long a nun lay prostrate before 
the Blessed Sacrament, with a rope round her neck, interceding 
for sinners. None the less Valjean realizes that the sisters are 
serene and happy, while the merry laughter of the convent 
school children rings through the garden in the recreation 
hour. For Jean Valjean the years he spends as under-gardener 
at the Petit Picpus—Fauchelevent successfully passes him off 
as his own younger brother on the unsuspecting Prioress—form 
the one peaceful interlude in his stormy career. And in the 
long silences the ex-convict is led to draw a parallel between 
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the cloister and the prison that one would like to commend to 
Protestant detractors. Externally there were many resemblances, 
and it seemed to him that life in the convent must be the 
harder of the two, food and sleep more spare, the silence more 
rigidly kept, the confinement life-long. But whereas in the 
prison men expiated their own sins with curses, in the convent 
women expiated with prayers the sins of others, ‘“‘the most 
divine of human generosities”; the prison produced hatred, 
resentment, and violence, the convent exhaled forgiveness and 
love. And before the sublime abnegation of the nuns Jean 
Valjean’s whole nature became transformed, and he too grew 
patient and humble and forgiving. 

This same conception—of the unconsciously subduing in- 
fluence of the cloister atmosphere on violent temperaments— 
though worked out on very different lines—supplies the motif 
of a novel by a French author, whose testimony is as emphatic 
as it is unexpected. Pierre Loti is far from being a religious 
writer, and his sense of the spiritual is restricted to certain 
spheres of perception, and yet I know no single scene in fiction 
that reproduces the atmosphere of a convent mere convincingly 
than the closing episode of his novel Ramuntcho. It is a tale 
of Basque peasant folk and of the devotion of a young smug- 
gler and pelota player to a companion of his childhood. The 
love between Ramuntcho and Gracieuse had grown with their 
years, until it seemed to form an integral part of their very 
lives, although Ramuntcho was wild and adventurous and Gra- 
cieuse felt an unaccountable attraction for the convent in which 
she had been educated. For family reasons her mother was 
irreconcilably opposed to the marriage, and when the girl’s 
sweetheart was summoned to do his three years’ military ser- 
vice her opportunity came. Long before his term was com- 
pleted Gracieuse was a professed nun in a remote convent in 
a Pyrenean village. 

On Ramuntcho’s return home his smoldering resentment 
flares up into furious anger, and he and Arrochkoa, Gracieuse’s 
brother, resolve on her forcible abduction. Allis planned out, 
passages to America secured, and a swift horse is in waiting 
when the two desperate men knock one May evening at the 
convent gate. They are admitted at once, and the unsuspect- 
ing Gracieuse hurries to meet them. The convent is quite un- 
protected; the abduction would have been ridiculously easy of 
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accomplishment; but something restrains the two ‘smugglers. 
The whitewashed simplicity of the place, the placid cheerful- 
ness of the sisters, the sense of prayer enveloping the little 
convent as in an inviolable shroud, the calm aloofness of Gra- 
cieuse herself, now Sister Marie-Angélique, her altered aspect 
in the straight religious habit, all falls with a chastening chilli- 
ness on the passion of the visitors and paralyzes their wills. 
Ramuntcho hardly dares to raise his eyes to the girl he had 
planned to carry off in his arms. ‘He understands that all is 
over, that his little playmate is lost to him forever. .. . 
The words ‘of love and temptation that he had planned, the 
schemes that for months he had been hatching in his brain, 
all appear to him as mad, sacrilegious, impossible, the bravado 
of a child.” And so the two men eat their suppers timidly, 
behave with awkward propriety, and at the convent gate take 
a deferential farewell of Gracieuse and her Mother Superior. 

“To Ramuntcho she does not even dare to offer her cold 
little hand that hangs against her habit beside her rosary 
beads. 

““* We will pray,’ she says, ‘that the Blessed Virgin may 
watch over you in your long journey.’ ” 

It is to a somewhat similar convent, to one of the many 
hundred obscure little teaching communities that until a few 
years ago were scattered over France, that René Bazin intro- 
duces his readers in L’ Jsolee, the most poignant of all his 
stories. I have written of M. Bazin so recently in the pages of 
THE CATHOLIC WORLD (May, 1907) that I need scarcely do more 
than recall the book here. Critics have differed as to the artistic 
merits of the final tragic episodes, but all are agreed as to the 
charm and the fidelity of the opening chapters describing the 
Sisters of St. Hildegarde in the busy everyday life previous to 
their dispersal. M. Bazin has deliberately taken convent life 
in its most danal, its least romantic aspects; his nuns are all 
drawn from the artisan class and their work consists mainly in 
the drudgery of teaching and influencing the poor children of 
the guartier. The virtue can scarcely be called heroic, the 
sanctity is in no way abnormal, and yet how different is the 
atmosphere of the humble little convent from that of a chance 
assemblage of “lay” workers. Here there are no petty fem- 
inine jealousies, no bickerings or gossip, and above all no 
tyranny of one over the other—only the firm maternal direction 
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of the older woman and the happy, willing compliance of the 
four younger. 

The secret lies in the reality of the vocation that unites all 
their aspirations. Each of the five women has adopted the 
religious life from a different but always from a worthy motive, 
and each finds in it a higher and fuller expansion of all her 
faculties, spiritual and intellectual, than her ordinary domestic 
surroundings would have afforded. Even Pascale came, in her 
own words, to save her own soul, to become more saint-like 
by living among saints, and because, knowing the latent weak- 
ness of her character, she felt instinctively that unless she 
aimed higher than her neighbors she might, in the end, fall 
lower. Such aspirations are the very mainspring of com- 
munity life and no one is more fitted than M. Bazin to de- 
velop their full spiritual significance. 

Hugo, Huysmans, Loti, Bazin—these are a few of the French 
novelists who testify to the beauty of the cloister ideal, and 
here, as elsewhere, 


“ Beauty is truth, truth beauty.” 


I could wish the |English witnesses were as numerous and 
as distinguished. In the unnumbered host of our contemporary 
novelists how many have drawn inspiration from the eternal 
antithesis between the world and the cloister, between the doc- 
trine of pleasure and the doctrine of renunciation? The theme 
clearly does not form part of the usual stock in trade of the 
English nevelist; it is something extrinsic to our daily nation- 
al thought, and suggests itself but rarely, save indeed to those, 
whom we are not discussing here, who for controversial pur- 
poses introduce into their novels melodramatic convent scenes 
that have no possible relation to the realities of life. It is 
true Mrs. Humphrey Ward, always painstaking and conscien- 
tious, introduces nuns into Helbeck of Bannisdale, that well- 
meant caricature of a Catholic layman. But her nuns are mere 
pious busybodies, much addicted to gossip about other people’s 
affairs, whom the authoress herself has clearly not deemed 
worthy of more than casual treatment. Even when we pur- 
sue our search into more promising quarters we do not meet 
with much success. I can recall no convent in any of Henry 
Harland’s witty, idealistic tales, and Katherine Tynan’s charm- 
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ing Irish heroines are wholly of this world. One turns in- 
stinctively to Mrs. Wilfrid Ward, who is always a writer with 
a purpose, even though the purpose be dexterously concealed; 
and indeed in One Poor Scruple, the nevel that made her re- 
putation by its vivid presentment of the old Catholic family as 
it survived in England up to quite recent years, there is a sub- 
tle analysis of the growth of a vocation in Mary Riversdale 
who, sole heiress to her father, becomes a Sister of Charity. 
But we learn nothing of Mary inside her convent, any more 
than we see the hero of Out of Due Time in his Dominican 
cell, but only in his somewhat theatrical reappearance before the 
world in a Roman pulpit. In neither case has the authoress 
ventured upon a presentment of the religious life in spirit and 
in fact. I can recall but three men among contemporary novel- 
ists who have essayed it: Robert Hugh Benson, our Catholic 
novelist, Mr. George Moore, and a new writer, the author of 
Marotz, who writes under the pseudonym of John Ayscough. 
No one in England to-day is so fitted as Father Benson to 
interpret the mystical significance of the religious vocation, and 
in two of his novels he has deliberately set himself to the task. 
To get the atmosphere that he needed—the sense that the 
monastic houses that he describes are a part of the normal re- 
ligious life of the nation—he has had to go back to the early 
sixteenth century, to the days before England was rent in two 
by the controversies between those of the old and of the new 
religion. It will be remembered how, at the opening of The 
King’s Achievement the reader is introduced to the home of the 
Torridons at Overfield Court, and finds the younger son, Chris, 
preparing to enter Lewes Priory, to the joy and pride of his 
father, and the younger daughter, Margaret, ready to make her 
novitiate in the Benedictine Convent at Rusper. Not a little 
of the book is devoted to a study of Chris Torridon’s mental 


- development, the insistent conscience that drives him from his 


father’s pleasant house to the stern rule at Lewes, the faults 
of pride and rash judgment and self-consciousness that he has 
to overcome, and his gradual growth into peace of soul and 
clearness of spiritual vision, till at length he stands “a balanced 
soul . . . a light with a tranquil grace within and not 
afraid to look at the darkness without.” All this the monastic 
rule, about to be roughly swept off the face of England, had 
given to Chris as to others. The psychology of Margaret is 
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far less minute, but there is an exquisite picture of the little 
convent on the eve of its dissolution, bringing home to one, 
with poignant intensity, the brutality of Henry’s policy. 

It is, in a sense, to the results of that policy, as they may 
be seen in our own day, that Father Benson has wished to 
draw attention in his most recent novel The Conventionalists. 
His hero, Algy Banister, has, like Chris Torridon, a vocation to 
the contemplative life, but his vocation comes to him, not as 
the spontaneous product of a religious upbringing, but as an 
extraordinary and startling inspiration from out of a veritable 
slough of stolid materialism. The Banisters typify the conven- 
tional British Protestant middle-class family, content with life 
as they know it, self-centered, prosperous, deeply prejudiced, 
and wholly without imagination. We all know dozens of Ban- 
isters in daily life. Algy, “the fool of the family,” revolts, 
he scarcely knows why, against the futile existence he is ex- 
pected to lead in the conventional groove. Circumstances, that 
the world would call chance, bring him into contact with Catho- 
lic priests; he is instructed and received into the Church and 
soon his new friends believe they discern in him, beneath his 
somewhat ordinary exterior, all the marks of a religious voca- 
tion and of a singularly sensitive spiritual nature. Everything 
is against him—heredity, environment, social conventions—yet, 
after acute spiritual, suffering, grace triumphs and Algy enters 
the great Carthusian house of St. Hugh’s, Parkminster. Father 
Benson diagnoses the soul’s growth of his hero with an unfail- 
ing sympathy and veils his own scorn of the Banister family 
under a kindly humor. Yet the book is scarcely an exhilara- 
ting one; it reveals so surely all that England has lost by be- 
coming Protestant, and if it reminds us that a vocation is 
wholly a supernatural gift, it also makes it abundantly clear that 
whoever is so endowed can only attain happiness by following 
it, and that if he should be thwarted by circumstance or hu- 
man perversity his life is doomed to failure and his character 
to deterioration. 

It is only a Catholic, and indeed only a Catholic endowed 
in some measure with the mystical sense, who can arrive at so 
clear and reasoned an understanding of a call to the religious 
life. Outsiders may apprehend it sentimentally or zsthetically, 
never in its entirety. This is the limitation from which Mr. 
George Moore suffered when he set himself some years ago to 
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write a story in which the heroine was to retire into a convent. 
This much discussed novel, in two parts, entitled respectively 
Evelyn Innis and Sister Teresa, tells of the musical triumphs 
of a beautiful prima donna and of her abandonment of the 
stage and its moral perils through the insistent reproaches of 


her own conscience, aided by a certain Monsignor Mostyn and 


a community of nuns at Wimbledon. Like Durtal and Jean 
Valjean, the singer, with her emotional, nervous temperament, 
finds herself soothed and strengthened by intercourse with the 
nuns, by their transparent purity and selflessness, and above 
all by the mysterious power of their prayers. As the story 
was originally composed, Evelyn ended her life in the convent ; 
but Mr. Moore has practically rewritten the book, and in the 
new version, which artistically shows a very great advance cn 
its predecessor, the convent becomes only an episode in her 
career. Her vocation was never a true or even a plausible one, 
either to the author himself or to his readers. As the book now 
reads Evelyn enters the novitiate in an hysterical state after a 
period of great stress, is practically brought back to health and 
reason by the convent life, and leaves on the death of her 
friend the Prioress to earn her livelihood by giving singing-les- 
sons, and to devote herself to the care of little crippled boys in 
a country cottage. 

Frankly there are many things in the novel that Catholics 
will dislike, but it is impossible to ignore so accomplished a 
piece of literary workmanship in any estimate of fiction dealing 
with the cloister. Mr. Moore’s incursion into the religious life 
stands by itself and cannot be placed in any category. It is 
obvious that he cannot’ be accepted as an authoritative ex- 
ponent. One regrets as one reads that so accomplished a style, 
so skillful a talent for characterization could not have been al- 
lied to real understanding and to the instinctive sympathy of a 
Catholic with the religious ideal. As it is, the book gives the 
impression of a drawing that is out of perspective; it has all 
been studied from a wrong point of view. It presents a series 
of impressions, but there is an absence of mellowness and 
harmony in the picture, and this in spite of some really ex- 
quisite descriptions of nature as seen in the convent garden 
with the wide stretch of Wimbledon Common beyond, and of 
some charming scenes when Evelyn, for the sake of her health, 
digs and weeds under the supervision of Sister Mary John. 
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For other writers it is the convent entity—far more than the 
individuals who compose it—that claims attention; they treat 
of the type, not of the individual, and the first essential has 
seemed to them to reproduce the religious atmosphere. Mr. 
George Moore has adopted a contrary method: he has differ- 
entiated so keenly that the type has eluded him. As the con- 
vent scenes unroll themselves, we are less and less conscious 
of what all Catholics mean by the convent atmosphere, but we 
have in its place a little group of women visualized with so 
much success that each one stands out, a clear-cut figure in 
high relief. I can recall no nuns in fiction whose personality 
is so intense as that of the aged Prioress, of Mother Hilda the 
novice-mistress, and above all of Sister Mary John, musician 
and gardener. We see them not only individually, but in rela- 
tion to each other, and each in her relation to Evelyn, who was 
bound to prove a disturbing element in any community. It 
will probably be argued, with much plausibility, that no con- 
vent would have admitted an opera singer under such cir- 
cumstances; but novelists, like poets, may be allowed some 
license as long as their stories, in essentials, remain close to 
life. And Mr. Moore’s nuns are very human and sympathetic, 
even though they be lacking in some of the characteristics of 
Catholic sisters. 

All that the reader may have missed in the convent scenes 
in Sister Teresa he will find in Marotz, a novel that has ex- 
cited considerable attention since its publication a few months 
ago. It is the work of an unknown author, who has been 
widely assumed to be a priest. Certainly internal evidence 
points in that direction, although the book is not written with 
any obviously religious intent. The convent constitutes only 
an episode in a somewhat rambling, leosely-constructed story, 
but it is for the sake of the one hundred pages devoted to it 
that the novel will continue to be read. I know of no de- 
scription of cloistered life in the English language that brings 
with it so swift a sense of conviction, the sense that here, at 
length, we have the real thing. There are no romantic rap- 
tures; the nuns are not portrayed as angels on earth, rather it 
is just because the author understands so fully and so sanely 
the mystical significance of a vocation that he is able to note 
with a kindly humor the small human weaknesses of the sisters, 
VOL, LXXXIX.—24 
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their pride in their own congregation, their little feminine 
vanities. The institute is founded on the root principle of 
reparation—the belief that the voluntary suffering of the inno- 
cent will be accepted in expiation of the sins of the wicked— 
and with artistic skill the author has brought this general 
principle home to the average reader by connecting it fanci- 
fully with a celebrated and unexplained tragedy in the Haps- 
burg family. ‘‘ Poor Sister,” as the Mother Superior likes to 
be called, gets permission to build a little chapel on the very 
spot in the Palace Gardens where her husband, a prince of the 
Imperial house, killed himself after having shot the friend he 
had betrayed. Here she and the sinning wife pray at first in 
solitude side by side, but when, years later, Marotz enters 
upon the scene, she finds a little community of women, strictly 
enclosed and leading a life of prayer and austerity. 

Marotz herself is the daughter of an Austrian father and a 
Sicilian mother, who first hears of the convent at a court ball 
and the next morning visits the chapel, and seeing above the 
cloister-door the inscription ‘‘ Magister adest et vocat te’’ feels 
the compelling power of the divine summons. Has she a true 
vocation? That is the question she asks herself anxiously and 
sincerely during the four months she spends within the cloister, 
and finally answers in the negative. She never gets beyond 
being “our little postulant” to the community. Thus the au- 
thor is able to write with no parti-pris; he is under no ne- 
cessity of justifying his heroine, or of inventing slightly im- 
probable incidents in order to sustain the reader’s interest in 
what ought to be a life shorn of external events. We are 
shown the daily life of the nuns partly through the wise words 
that fall from Poor Sister. It is the presentment of the found- 
ress that gives much of its spiritual elevation to the book. 
She is, it must be confessed, a somewhat idealized superior, a 


’ true servus servorum Dei rather than the ‘‘ Reverend Mother” 


as practical necessities usually mold her. 

“‘Her only recognized appellation was that of Poor Sister; 
and she sat always in the lowest place, nearest to the door in 
refectory and at chapter, furthest from the altar in choir.” 
While the other nuns talk with some pardenable pride of “our 
order’? and “our holy rule,” the foundress herself ‘“ never 
praised her own work, nor seemed to wish that it should be 
praised.” On her lips it was only “our little institute” and 
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“our little rule,” for “ fifty years had not made her think her 
own regulations of divine obligation.” 

Thanks to Poor Sister the convent was, in truth, what the 
old nun called it: ‘a low porch to heaven to those whom 
God wills should wait here.” Marotz had not been long among 
them before she realized that: 

‘twelve more unselfish women she had never met, and 
twelve happier women she could not believe that the world 
contained. . . . Each of these women had a very clearly 
recognizable individuality, not swamped, though merged, in the 
common vocation; they were not all of one pattern, or cut 
out of the same stuff. Nevertheless, something had fused 
them into a peculiar union, unison, almost unity. That some- 
thing Marotz, with her swift power of correct intuition, per- 
ceived to be the genuine, common vocation. 

“Had she got it?” 

Nothing: could be further removed from the attitude that is 
often attributed, even by certain Catholics, to convent superi- 
ors in relation to rich postulants than that of Poor Sister 
towards Marotz. She deliberately stands aside waiting for 
God’s will to manifest itself, even when the girl presses her 
for an opinion. “ Unlike numbers of good people she had not 
the habit of trying to force God’s hand. . . . She had 
never allowed herself to desire that the girl should stay, and 
had certainly loved her too well to desire that she should go.” 
And when Marotz confesses that she gets “no nearer feeling 
certain” that God has really called her to the cloister, Poor 
Sister, intent only on the girl’s spiritual welfare, warns her not 
for one moment to “let the wretched notion assail you that 
you are turning away from God, in the very least degree.” 
One other shrewd piece of advice Marotz receives from one of 
her companions in religion: not to carry too many convent 
ways home with her, for “a nun in domestic life is very try- 
ing to her family.” 

John Ayscough brings us back to what is the kernel of the 
subject, the problem around which the whole controversy re- 
volves: the reality of the religious vocation. To the irreligious, 
and often too to the strictly Protestant mind, it has no exist- 
ence—monasticism is merely a means devised by the Church 
to strengthen her grasp on men’s souls and fortunes. We hold 
that it is a divine summons, clearly expressed, which the soul 
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rejects at its peril. Magister adest et vocat te. Yet in Catholic 
countries the full mystical significance of the call has seme- 
times been temporarily obscured by certain material advantages 
that, in days of prosperity, the Church incidentally offers to 
those who believe themselves drawn to the cloistered life: a 
shelter for timorous souls, provision for old age, a release trom 
the wear and tear of crushing industrial conditions. When 
considerations such as these come to prevail to any extent 
over purely spiritual aspirations through the wealth of the re- 
ligious congregations, a reaction sets in, persecution follows, 
and from out of a period of storm and suffering the true 
monastic ideal emerges once again, purified and vigorous. The 
maintenance of a noble conception of the religious state seems 
to me as much a function of literature as of the pulpit. Even 
fiction has its part to play in this needful work. It can dis- 
sipate false conceptions and correct false history and present 
in concrete examples the ideals that we all cherish. Books of 
literary and spiritual value cannot, however, be produced to 
order, and it is only by deepening our religious life and widen- 
ing our culture that we shall evolve as we need it a Catholic 
literature worthy of the name, lifted above the region of mere 
controversy. 


























THE CURES OF CHRISTIAN SCIENCE. 


BY FRANCIS D. McGARRY, C.S.C. 


BF there is any one thing which should incline a 
™ thinking man towards realizing the necessity of 
some authoritative religion, it is the recent rise 
of innumerable sects that, upon purely natural 
or preternatural phenomena, are striving to build 
up anew the true Christianity, as they call it. In Europe es- 
pecially, the materialist has been forced by evidence the most 
convincing to give up his former position and to accept the 
belief in an unseen and little-known world. In America we 
also have our modern Christianity in the form of untold num- 
bers of curative agencies, professing beliefs vastly different, but 
experiencing cures from disease through means seemingly un- 
proportionate or invisible. Great as may be their differences 
in belief, they all agree in making Christ their founder. To 
the spiritist He is the great Medium, to the hypnotist the 
great Hypnotizer, and to the various forms of Faith-Curing 
sects He is the great Healer. Hence, nothing moreis required 
in order to be a Christian than belief in Christ as the great 
medium or healer. The Gospel narrative of His life, death, 
resurrection, and ascension is distorted to suit their own re- 
spective theories. 

The importance of this subject may be the better realized 
when it is known that here in the United States these sects 
are increasing with great rapidity, both in: numbers and mem- 
bership. Christian Science is no longer a something merely to 
be laughed at and ridiculed. It is no longer local but is spread- 
ing itself far and near, making large inroads among the well- 
to-do and even among the educated. 

It must be reckoned with sooner or later. It is bound to 
become a greater social factor, a. receptacle, as it were, for the 
masses drifting from Protestantism to unbelief, and of other 
true Christian believers, who having been witnesses of the facts, 
but not knowing their true nature and unable to account for 
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them, are deceived and led to believe that the “finger of God 
is there.” In this the danger lies for the faithful, and hence 
the necessity of physicians and clergy to know and instruct 
those thus deluded both as to the nature of the facts and the 
great underlying principle which effects these cures. In other 
words, to teach them that they are but natural, and not super- 
natural, phenomena. 

Before considering the claims of Christian Science, let us 
see what is the curative agency at work which, according to its 
defenders, effects these cures. The fundamental principle or 
hypothesis of Christian Science is, according to Mrs, Eddy, its 
founder, the denial of matter; hence we have no body, and 
disease is therefore impossible. ‘‘ The only realities,” she says, 
“fare the divine mind anditsideas. . . . That erring mortal 
views, misnamed mind, produced all the organic and animal 
action of the mortal body.” And she says elsewhere: ‘ Dis- 
ease is cured by the divine mind; there can be no healing un- 
less by this mind, however much we trust in drugs or any other 
means towards which human faith or endeavor is directed.” 

Hence Christian Science condemns and rejects medical aid 
and drugs, denies a personal God, and condemns all mind-curing 
sects as hypnotists. In other words, Christian Science is noth- 
ing else but a cultured pantheism, 

There are some religious teachings so ridiculously absurd 
that one only becomes more ridiculous in attempting a refuta- 
tion of them. Happily this is not our present lot, since we 
are concerned most with the phenomena of Christian Science 
and their explanation. However, one can scarcely resist the 
temptation which Hudson presents of subjecting Mrs. Eddy’s 
teaching to syllogistic reasoning. Matter does not exist. Our 
bodies are matter. Therefore our bodies do not exist. Noth- 
ing more would seem to be required to demonstrate the un- 
. soundness of this doctrine. 

But what are the facts? Before considering these it might 
be well to note the attitude of Christian Scientists towards men 
of simple, yet true, science. What that attitude is may be well 
judged from the following: Drs. Huber, of New York, and 
Goddard, of Clark University, Worcester, in the interest of sci- 
ence, sought from Christian Science certain credentials for the 
cures which it claims to effect and which, if true, would cer- 
tainly go far to prove the truth of its teachings. If the ad- 
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herents ot Christian Science really believed that these cures 
occurred, then they would gladly welcome and invite fair and 
square investigation. If these same adherents of Christian 
Science did not really believe in these cures, then the attitude 
which they subsequently adopted is easily. explainable. 

Dr. Huber, in the Popular Scientific Monthly for October, 
1899, relates his futile attempts to obtain from Christian Sci- 
entists evidence whereby he might investigate the truth of one 
of the many cases of cures which they claim to have effected 
and which are held by medical science as incurable. Not even in 
one case could an interview be obtained with a person claim- 
ing to have been cured of one of these incurable diseases. 
Let me quote Dr. Huber’s own account of the cases he in- 
vestigated: ‘‘I examined in succession, and without exception, 
the case of every Christian Science cure up to the number of 
twenty. All these were of their own choosing; no doubt, then, 
they would be considered to be among their ‘ good’ cases; their 
‘failures’ I had no opportunity to examine. . . . I could find 
in all twenty cases, and in all these twenty cases no cures that 
would have occasioned a medical man the least surprise. What 
did surprise me was the vast disproportion between the results 
they exhibit and the claims made by Christian Science healers. 

. » I heard during my investigation of yellow fever, phthisis, 
cancer, and locomotor ataxia, which had been healed by Chris- 
tian Science, but the truth compels the statement that my efforts 
to examine these cases were defeated by the cheapest sort o 
subterfuge and elusion.” After citing a number of wonderful 
cures obtained by Mrs. Eddy and other Christian Scientists, he 
asks: ‘“‘Who are the people that have been cured? What are 
their names? Where do they live? How can they be found? 
Will Mrs, Eddy and her followers submit these cases for a scien- 
tific examination? I and other investigators are asking, and have 
for years been asking, these questions. We are still awaiting 
answers.” 

In his work The Effects of Mind on Body as Evidenced by 
Faith Cures, Goddard writes: ‘‘ Christian Science has unwillingly 
yielded its facts and philosophy to our work. By means of many 
personal interviews with Christian Science healers, with people 
who had been healed, and with those upon whom the method 
had failed, and by a careful perusal of Science and Health, to- 
gether with a careful study of the life of Mrs. Eddy from 
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childhood, a clear view of the whole system has been ob- 
tained.” 

Christian Science claims a power which cures not only all 
diseases curable by medical science, but also those called in- 
curable, From Mrs, Eddy’s well-known work, Science and 
Health, we quote the following cures as fair illustrations of 
their claims, One man is cured of asthma of twenty years’ 
standing, of a rupture of ten years’; his left arm, dislocated 
for forty-two years, was cured during the night; his eyesight 
was improved; constipation and indigestion left him entirely; 
and he lost all desire for both drinking and smoking. Another 
is cured of cancer; still another of varicose veins, by reading 
Science and Health, A consumptive is helped from the first 
time he opened the book; the cure following. A woman testi- 
fies that her husband was cured of smoking and the liquor 
habit, and of Bright’s disease, pronounced by physicians to be 
in its worst form. Similar accounts could be multiplied ad in- 
finitum. But these are fair samples of what the adherents of 
Christian Science profess to effect. What evidence do they 
produce in support of these cures? For these cases and all 
others mentioned, there is not a single certificate from any 
doctor testifying to the existence, much less to the cure, of 
these diseases. We have no better authority for these cures than 
Mrs. Eddy herself, who apparently has no other voucher than 
the word of the person writing. 

But what of the failures? While every remarkable cure is 
solemnly announced at the religious gatherings of Christian 
Scientists, and heralded to all parts of the globe, still no 
mention is made of failures, no correction of cures only appar- 
ent, no statement of relapses; and relapses and failures there 
surely are. Does this not seem like sailing under false colors? 

We have seen that one of their principal tenets is the re- 
- jection of all medical assistance; that is, they reject, and with- 
out sufficient reason, all the advancement made in medical and 
surgical science by mankind from the beginning of the world. 
They denounce doctors and all medicines. Of what value, 
then, is the testimony of those who, rejecting, and at the same 
time ignorant of, the art of medicine, are judges of their own 
and others’ ills? : 

In answer to this question, we may quote frem the book of 
Dr. J. M. Buckley, Faith Healing, Christian Science, and Other 
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Superstitions: “ All honest and rational persons are competent 
to testify whether they feel sick and whether they seem better, 
or believe themselves to have recovered after having been 
prayed for and anointed. .. . . -But their testimony of what 
disease they had, or whether they are entirely cured, is a dif- 
ferent matter, and to have value must be scrutinized in every 
case by competent judges. In general, diseases are internal or 
external. It is clear that no individual can know positively the 
nature of any internal disease that he has. The diagnosis of 
the most skillful physician may be in error. Post-mortems in 
celebrated cases have often shown that there has been an entire 
misunderstanding of the malady. Hysteria can stimulate every 
known complaint, paralysis, heart disease, and the worst forms 
of fever and ague. Hypochondria, to which intelligent and 
highly educated persons of sedentary habits, brooding over their 
sensations, are liable, especially if they are accustomed to read 
medical works of diseases and of treatments, will do the same. 
‘* Especially in women do the troubles to which they are the 
most subject give rise to hysteria, in which condition they may 
firmly believe that they are afflicted with disease of the spine, 
of the heart, or, indeed, of all the organs. I heard an intelli- 
gent woman ‘testify’ that she had ‘heart disease, irritation 
of the spinal chord, and Bright’s disease of the kidneys, and 
had suffered from them all for ten years.’ She certainly had 
some symptoms of them. . . . The foregoing observation 
relates to internal disease, but it is by no means easy to de- 
termine what an internal disease is. Tumors are often mistaken 
for cancers, and cancers are of different species, some incurable 
by any means known to the medical profession, others curable. 
It is by these differences that quack cancer doctors thrive. 
. There is also a difference in tumors; some under no 
circumstances cause death; others are liable to become as fatal 
as a malignant pustule. . . . Often in the account given the 
cure has been exaggerated. Relapses have not been made public. 
Peculiar sensations still felt and resisted have been omitted from 
the description and the mode of cure has been restricted to one 
act or a single moment of time when, in response to questions, 
it appeared that it was weeks or months before the person could 
properly be said to be well. In all such cases it is obvious 
that written testimony is of little value; indeed, it is seldom 
that a published account in books supporting marvels of this 
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kind shows any sign of being written by a person who took the 
pains, if he possessed the capacity, to investigate the facts 
accurately. Frequent quotations of such accounts add nothing 
to their credibility or value. . . . _The object of these re- 
marks is not to discredit all testimony, but to show the condi- 
tions upon which its value depends.” In virtue of the evidence 
adduced, are we not justified in classifying many of the cures 
of Christian Science among those suggested by the above quo- 
tations ? 

Like innumerable other curative agencies Christian Science 
cures diseases. The questions that naturally suggest themselves 
are: ist. If the cures of Christian Science are not what they 
are claimed to be, what is the nature of the cures which they 
actually do effect? 2d. What is the curative agency employed ? 
Is it the Divine Mind or have these cures a natural explanation ? 
In regard to this question no one can reasonably find fault if we 
base our solution upon the principle that nobody is justified 
in giving a supernatural interpretation to facts that admit of a 
natural one. 

The history of cures presents many and interesting phe- 
nomena. Every age, every country, has its own remarkable 
cures and its own explanation of the same. In ancient times 
the Egyptians, Greeks, and Romans had their gods of disease, 
to whom they attributed the cures of all ills. At a later period 
we have the powders of Paracelsus, the King’s touch, the tomb 
of the deacon of Paris, and great rakes and many others who, 
together with our many modern systems of mind-cure, faith- 
cure, animal magnetism, and hypnotism, all have their wonder- 
ful cures. A careful study of these cures brings out two re- 
markable facts; namely, that men during every age have 
experienced cures from disease through means seemingly pn- 
proportionate or invisible, and that, no matter how illogical, in- 
- consistent, and unreal their different, theories or beliefs may 
be, they all agree in one thing, namely, that they all cure dis- 
ease; and it would seem that here at least the remarks of 
Paracelsus would find its application: ‘‘ Whether the object of 
your faith be real or false, you may nevertheless obtain the 
same results.” 

Another extraordinary fact is that it is always the same 
diseases that are cured; and in this regard all systems of “ cur- 
ing” seem bound by the same limitations. This is the conclu- 
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sion of H. H. Goddard, who perhaps has made the most recent 
thorough investigation in the study of cures claimed to have 
been wrought through the influence of Christian Science and 
other mind-healing agencies. His investigation, in as far as it 
was possible, was a personal one. His conclusions are the 
more valuable, because they are those of the impartial scholar 
having nothing to gain or to lose whatever by the finding. 
‘‘The result,” says Goddard, “of this investigation, extending 
over more than two years, is an absolute conviction based upon 
evidence, only one or two items of which we can give here, 
that the curative principle in every one of the forms is found 
in the influence of the mind of the patient on his body. In 
other words, however different the claims and the methods, 
the explanation of all is the same. We may mention a few 
of the items leading to this conclusion. They all cure diseases 
and they all have failures. They all cure the same kind of 
diseases and the same kind of diseases are incurable to them 
all. In those classes of diseases where the cures are wrought 
there are the same percentages of cures by all the methods. 
Stripped of a few characteristic phrases, all the reports from 
all the different forms are identical. A testimonial to a patent 
medicine, for example, reads precisely like some of Dowie’s 
reports of divine healing cure. Again there are many records 
of people going from one school to another, and in this no 
one practice seems to show any advantage. Some fail after 
trying all. Some fail to get cured by divine healing, but get 
restored by Christian Science and vice versa, Others fail with 
Christian Science and are successful with hypnotism and vice 
versa.” 

This is the conclusion, if not of all, at least of almost all 
men of science on this subject. They agree in this, that all 
these “schools” cure diseases; that all cure the same kind of 
diseases; and that all these diseases are cured by the same 
principle, z. ¢., the mind. 

If this be true, we have a most remarkable phenomenon of 
countless schools and sects professing many different theories 
or beliefs and producing the same result. Needless to say, all 
these different theories and schools cannot be correct; if they 
are, then man must be the most discordant mixture of being 
in existence. Hence the fact that these cures are effected by the 
mind, and that the same cures are produced, would naturally 
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lead us to expect some common explanation for them all. 
This seems to be reflected, partially at least, in the conduct of 
these different schools of mind-cures towards one another. The 
adherents of these different curative agencies, in their endeavor 
to defend their own particular school, call one another hyp- 
notists. The divine healer disparagingly brands Christian Sci- 
ence as hypnotism; Christian Science, in turn, calls Mental 
Science hypnotic; and so on all along the line. But this is not 
strictly correct. For while in hypnotism suggestion plays a most 
important part, in fact so important a part that Bernheim, the 
great French hypnotist, prefers calling it suggestion, still hyp- 
notism implies more than suggestion. It implies sleep, which 
is not a factor in any form of mind-cure. “In every form with 
which we are acquainted the patient is in full possession of 
his awaked consciousness. . . . In a scientific sense, how- 
ever, it is true that all mental therapeutics is hypnotism, 7. ¢., 
it is suggestion. Suggestion is the bond of union between all 
the different methods, Divine Healing, Christian Science, Men- 
tal Science, etc. And the law of suggestion is the fundamental 
truth underlying all of them, and that upon which each has 
built its own superstructure of ignorance, superstition, and fa- 
naticism.” * 

Such is the conclusion of Goddard, that all these cures, 
which can be attributed to the influence of the mind, have their 
efficacy and explanation in suggestion. 

Touching on this subject George Coe says: ‘‘ All the prob- 
abilities are clearly in favor of the conclusion that all the 
successes of Christian Science healing fall under the law of 
suggestion.”’} 

Thus, as in suggestive therapeutics so also in mental thera- 
peutics, the fundamental law is the law of suggestion. The 
ideas suggested are different, but the results are the same. In 
‘mental therapeutics the mind is, as it were, possessed by the 
idea suggested, and in obedience to a psychological law tends 
to work itself out into a psychological expression or “to ma- 
terialize itself in the body.” ‘This is the power of suggestion 
and the essential element in hypnosis, and in all mental thera- 
peutics.” 

To enter more deeply into a psychological explanation of 


* Goddard, of. cit., p. 51. t The Spiritual Life, pp., 196-7. 
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how these cures are effected through the agency of the mind 
would carry us too far afield. What is of importance to know 
is that the curative principle common to Christian Science, Di- 
vine Healing, Mental Science, etc., is the mind. Knowing this, 
it remains for us to learn, in as far ‘as we can, what is the 
extent of this curative power of the mind over the body. 

To define the strict limits of the power of the mind in curing 
disease is a task which, perhaps, no one at the present time would 
dare attempt. But while we cannot fix its exact limits, yet they 
can be defined sufficiently for our purpose. In the treatment 
of this question, we will depend entirely on the opinions of 
scientific authorities. Dr. Hack Tuke, a man whose opinion 
carries with it great weight, speaking on this subject says: 
‘‘That imagination and faith can exert some influence over 
disease, no one I suppose disputes. The great question is, 
what is the extent of this influence—what are its limitations? 
The imagination has two important bearings: one on the prac- 
tical employment of this power in medicine and the other on 
the truth of alleged miraculous cures. 

“} think the cures recorded in these pages prove beyond a 
reasonable doubt that while the nervous affections present the 
grand field for physical therapeutics, diseases beyond the neu- 
rotic boundary may be amenable to the faith-healing influence, 
as, for example, gout. On the other hand, I readily grant for 
serious organic afflictions the range of mental influence is de- 
cidedly limited. At the same time, seeing that it is indis- 
putable that the frame or attitude of mind acts powerfully on 
the skin, kidneys, and lungs, and seeing that the ré/e of the 
physician is to act upon these, there is no good reason for ex- 
cluding the beneficial influence of mental agents in some non- 
nervous affliction. That these may act injuriously, even unto 
death in organic diseases, daily experience proves; why, then, 
may they not act in the direction of health and life? Lastly, 
who shall venture to draw the line between organic and func- 
tional; and who shall pretend to assert that any tissue of the 
body is beyond the range of nervous influence ?” ; 

Touching on this subject George Coe says: ‘Medical men 
are pretty generally agreed that suggestion reaches directly 
none but functional disease, that is disease in which the organ 
remains intact, but shows excessive, defective, or otherwise 
irregular activity. Suggestion does not replace an arm shot 
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off in battle; it does not set bones broken or reduce a dislo- 
cation.” * 

This is, in substance, the opinion of all medical men on 
this subject. Many passages could be quoted to this effect, but 
we will content ourselves with citing two of unusual clearness 
on this point. C. Lloyd Tuckey, a man of no small authority, 
in the Nineteenth Century, December, 1888, in an article en- 
titled, “ Faith Healing as a Medical Treatment,” says: “One 
is asked whether treatment by suggestion has power over 
every form of disease. Over some it has none or only to a 
very limited extent. It cannot remove developed cancer, or 
tumor. It cannot reconstruct what disease has destroyed, nor 
make a mortified limb strong, nor do the legitimate work of 
the surgeon’s knife. Neither can it stay the course of small- 
pox, diphtheria, and other acute maladies whose name is a 
terror. In the presence of these, so far as our present ex- 
perience goes, it is comparatively ineffectual, or it must at least 
go hand in hand with the ordinary system of medicine.” 

This passage reads much like the following by John B. 
Huber, M.D., whom we already have had occasion to cite. In 
an article touching on this topic in the New York Medical Jour- 
nal for February 14, 1903, he writes: “ Undoubtedly through 
faith many functional diseases are cured, and so in their in- 
cipiency are many organic diseases, when this factor is made 
an adjuvant. We cannot definitely determine how far faith is 
effectual, to what extent, indeed, it can influence the making 
of a blood cell, the production of a drop of lymph, of a nerve 
fiber, the beating of the heart, the digestion, and the assimu- 
lation of food, secretion, respiration, etc. But we do know that 
faith has a very limited application. It will not of itself cure 
organic or surgical disease that has obtained a firm foothold.” 

Was this the opinion of but three chosen out of the goodly 
number of eminent scholars who have written on this subject, 
we might feel as if treading on infirm ground in concluding 
with them ‘“‘that there are diseases known as incurable diseases 
which none of the schools seem to cure, while diseases known 
as curable diseases may, and are being cured by all, cured by 
the direct or indirect effects of suggestion.” But this, in fine, 
is the conclusion of perhaps all scientific men who have writ- 
ten on this subject. In fact, mental scientists, ¢. ¢., those im- 


* George Coe: Spiritual Life, p. 177. 
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bued with a truly scientific spirit, do not, at the present time 
at least, claim more for mental healing than what is claimed 
by medical science. Thus, to quote from L. E. Whipple’s 
work, Practical Health: ‘‘The system” (mental healing), ‘‘ as 
now developed and understood, possesses the power of cure 
for any case curable by any known means, except in surgical 
cases and those actually requiring mechanical aid.” 

Hence the practical if not the unanimous conclusion of 
science on this question is, first, that the cures wrought -by 
Christian Science and these different sects and schools have 
their cause in the mind. Secondly, that these cures are limited 
to functional,‘and do not extend to strictly organic and surgical 
diseases. This is a conclusion based not only upon a psycho- 
logical study of the mind, its power and its relation to the 
body, not only upon a study of the history of cures thus ef- 
fected in the past, but upon a careful and thorough investiga- 
tion of the cures claimed to be wrought by these different 
systems. Add to this the fact that none of these curists have 
as yet disproved this conclusion, by bringing forth proofs suf- 
ficient to merit the assent of competent and unbiased persons, 
and we have grounds sufficiently solid to accept this conclu- 
sion and to reject these extraordinary cures of Christian Science 
and other faith-curing sects. 

In regard to these extraordinary cures of Christian Science 
there is little to merit one’s consideration. For of what value 
is a statement declaring the cure of cancer, of ulcer in the 
stomach, when there has been absolutely no medical diagnosis ? 
Of what weight are reports, the accuracy and completeness of 
which may, with good reason, be questioned? What esti- 
mate is to be put on the conduct of that sect which flinches 
from the light of a fair and open investigation of its claims? 
None at all, except that which justifies us in concluding that 
its claims are not true. 
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It is a high testimony to the char- 
A HISTORY OF SIMONY. acter of this work* that through 
its merits the initials after the au- 
thor’s name, signifying Licentiate in Sacred Theology, may now 
be set aside and replaced by those which represent the Doctor’s 
degree. The book is the author’s thesis for the doctorate in 
theology, at the Catholic University of America. It contains 
about two hundred and fifty pages, and, as the sub-title indi- 
cates, covers the topic with which it deals from the beginning 
of the Church down to the early years of the ninth century. 
Dr. Weber opens the subject with a somewhat severe criticism 
of St. Thomas’ famous definition: ‘‘ Simony is a deliberate de- 
sign of buying or selling for a temporal price such things as are 
spiritual or annexed unto spirituals.”” For the word spiritual, 
Dr. Weber would substitute supernatural; and he objects also 
to the terms buying and selling, on the ground that any con- 
tract, as well as that of buying and selling, in which the above 
exchange takes place is simoniacal. St. Thomas himself, how- 
ever, it seems to us, sufficiently justifies the expression which 
he uses. The history of simony in the Church begins, Dr. 
Weber states, with the selling of our Lord by Judas; and the 
next fact of the kind on record is the case of Simon Magus, 
from whose name the crime has received its designation. 

The first age of the Church, up to the Edict of Milan, is 
covered by the first chapter, which resembles somewhat the 
chapter in a famous book on Ireland, which treated of the snakes 
of Ireland and consisted of one sentence: “ There are no snakes 
in Ireland.’”’? But with the accession of the Church to wealth 
and secular dignity the evil soon becomes serious; the stream 
- of evidence swells into a mighty river, with confluent branches 
throughout the entire Western Church. The chief sources from 
which Dr. Weber draws his data, for the greater part of the 
period, are the ecumenical and national councils. The vigor- 
ous but uasuccessful efforts of St. Gregory in battling against 
the vice in Italy and Spain during his entire pontificate are 
recorded chiefly in the Pope’s own letters. One of the main 


* A History of Simeny in the Christian Church. From the Beginning to the Death of 
Charlemagne. By Rev. N. A. Weber, S.M., S.T.L. Baltimore: J. H. Furst Company. 
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causes for the spread of simony the author shows to have 
been the interference of laymen in Church affairs and the close 
relations existing between the Church and the secular powers. 

Summing up, he points out that it could hardly be expected 
that Roman paganism and German barbarism would, immedi- 
ately after their conversion, grasp and live up to the precepts 
of the Gospel. Patient and continuous effort was required by 
the Church in order to make these peoples understand the 
nature and power of the Sacraments. Men arose and became 
candidates for bishoprics who did not understand the obliga- 
tions even of the ordinary Christian life. 


The frequent and persistent occurrence of the sin of si- 
mony finds a partial explanation in these ecclesiastico-polit- 
ical conditions. But, if the commission of the sin was per- 
sistent, far more persistent were the vigilant efforts of the 
Church to suppress it. Prohibition after prohibition was is- 
sued to root out this ‘‘ detestable crime, this species of her- 
esy.’’ Councils, both general and provincial, insisted upon 
integrity among the sacred ministers and other officials con- 
nected with the administration of church affairs. Ecclesi- 
astical and civil rulers enacted laws forbidding, under the 
severest penalties, every form of traffic in sacred things. Dis- 
tinguished churchmen called attention to the gravity of the 
offense. Not only was the sin condemned ; its very appear- 
ance was to be banished from the sanctuary. 


The high mark of scholarship attained in this interesting 
work inspires the hope that the author, having here given the 
story of the growth and prevalence of the evil, will now under- 
take the pleasanter task of relating how it subsided and dis- 
appeared. Unshackled by the limitations imposed on the writer 
of a formal dissertation, he will be at liberty to clothe the 
dry skeleton of narrative with the graces of style. 


The plan adopted by Mr. Bruce 

THE ROMANCE OF AMER- for relating in popular form the 
ICAN EXPANSION. story of the successive stages of 

the geographical and political ex- 

tension of the United States* indicates that he appreciates the 


* The Romance of American Expansion, By H. Addington Bruce, New York: Moffat, 
Yard & Co. 
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strength with which personality appeals to us. He has used 
eight well-known names to mark the story of eight strides in 
America’s growth—Boone, Jefferson, Jackson, Houston, Benton, 
Fremont, Seward, and McKinley. The events related are 
the opening up of the West, the Louisiana Purchase, the ac- 
quisition of Florida, the annexation of Texas, the occupa- 
tion of Oregon, the conquest of California, the purchase of 
Alaska, and, finally, the acquisition of Hawaii and the Philip- 
pines. Obviously, in almost all these cases, the event was not 
exclusively the work of the man to whom it is ascribed; nor, 
on the other hand, are the man’s character and historical sig- 
nificance fully represented by the achievement with which Mr. 
Bruce associates his name. For this double reason the book 
will not be ranked among important contributions to the his- 
torical library. It is excellently fitted, however, for that large 
class of readers who, while disinclined to serious study, seek 
not merely entertainment, but profit, from their book. The main 
facts are presented clearly, ‘without trifling detail; and, as a 
biographer, Mr. Bruce is inclined to award the fullest praise 
that can be reasonably claimed for his heroes. If some occur- 
rences and measures are presented in a light more acceptable 
to patriotism than to rigorous historical impartiality, this effect 
is produced by passing as gently as possible over anything 
that is not quite creditable in the transaction. A notable in- 
stance of this is to be found in the account of the annexation 
of Hawaii. 


The monograph issued by the Cath- 

THE NAMING OF olic Historical Society to celebrate 
AMERICA. the four hundredth anniversary of 

the discovery of America is very 

appropriate to the occasion. It is a beautifully executed fac- 
simile of what we might call the baptismal certificate of the 
American continent.* It is a copy, black letter, of the 1057 
edition of the Cosmographie Introductio of Martin Waldsee- 
miller, preserved in the library of Strasburg University. Be- 
sides the pamphlet of Waldseemiiller’s, who, in it, first gave the 
name of America to the new continent, the volume contains, 
in black letter also, the four voyages of Vespucci; facsimiles 
* The Cosmographia Introductio of Martin Waldseemiiller. (In Facsimile.) Followed by 


the Four Voyages of Amerigo Vespucci, with their Translation into English. Edited by 
Charles G, Herbermann, Ph.D, New York: The United States Historical Society. 
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of Waldseemiiller’s two famous maps, one of them, probably, 
the oldest wall-map ever published, exhibits the world as it 
was known to Columbus; a carefully prepared English trans- 
lation of the texts is given; and the whole has been produced 
with the assistance of two competent specialists, Professor 
Fischer, the discoverer of the Waldseemiiller map, and Pro- 
fessor Von Weiser, of the University of Innsbruck. The So- 
ciety is to be congratulated on their happy design of producing 
a souvenir so appropriate, and on the highly artistic execution 
of the work. It will be treasured both for its intrinsic value 
and for the touch of sentiment that is associated with it. 


The marvelous strides of the Cath- 
CATHOLIC FOOTSTEPS IN olic faith in the archdiocese of 
OLD NEW YORK. New York, as evidenced by the 
recent centenary celebration, make 
this chronicle* timely and useful. It covers a period from 
1524 to 1808, with chapters on martyrs like Jogues, bishops 
like Carroll, and governors like Dongan; it rambles with Fa- 
ther Le Moyne up the Heere-Graft or Great Canal, now Broad 
Street, and calls on Dominie Megapolensis, that courteous host 
and would-be theological opponent of the early Jesuits; it pays 
a tribute to the memory of James II.; exposes the fanatical 
bigotry of Jacob Leisler against the ‘‘ Papists” and gives a 
full picture of his downfall; portrays the hallucination of the 
“hellish negro plot,” fellontng which “the law passed against 
_ Catholic priests was only once enforced, and then to bring to 
death a Protestant clergyman.” 

We can hardly learn too much of that pioneer missionary, 
Father Jogues, whose canonization many Catholics fervently 
desire. The author presents a vivid picture of this apostle to 
the Indians; and another of Father Carroll, “sincere patriot, 
zealous patron of liberty, and one of the real founders of 
American independence.” But the number of figures intro- 
duced does not allow the author to sketch the others except in 
outline; still we have vignettes of John Barry, “‘ founder of the 
American navy”; Thomas Lloyd, “father of American short- 
hand’’; Thomas Fitz Simons, friend of Hamilton, Madison, 
Carroll, and other famous Congressmen, who played “an im- 


* Catholic Footsteps in Old [New York, By William ~_— Bennett, New York? 
Schwartz, Kirwin & Fauss. 
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portant part in forming the economic policies of the infant 
Republic”; Landais, Talleyrand, Jerome Bonaparte, and the 
saintly Mother Seton. 

It need not be said that the author has attempted no 
critical analysis of movements or of personages; he cares little 
for sequence, and wanders in many climes, not without bring- 
ing home some of their brightness; though he has consulted 
very many authorities, he makes no pedantic show of learning; 
he is devout yet just to opponents; sometimes vigorous in style, 
and never dull. His book is excellently printed and bound, 
with a dozen fine illustrations and a complete index. To the 
growing class of educated Catholic readers it is to be cordially 
commended for its intrinsic merit and for its loyal tribute to 
the Church. 


The flow of literature on this sub- 
MODERNISM. ject, in the form of books, pam- 
phlets, and magazine articles, shows 
no sign of abating; but it is the attack, not the defence, that 
contributes most to the stream. One volume, however, has just 
appeared in English which champions modernism with un- 
measured zeal and, it may be added, with unmeasured violence. 
Needless to say the volume does not come from a Catholic 
source. The author, however, professes to be exceptionally 
qualified to speak, with the authority of him who knows, re- 
garding the feelings and convictions of large numbers of Catho- 
lics, lay and clerical, in Europe, concerning the issues that have 
gathered round the term modernism. M. P. Sabatier publishes, 
in book form, the three lectures on this subject which he de- 
livered in London last year on the Jowett Foundation.* An 
appendix contains an English translation of the Lamentabili 
Sane, the Pascendi Gregis, the less known Papal letter, Pienz 
?’ Animo addressed to the Italian episcopate; also the remon- 
strance addressed to the Holy Father by a group of French 
Catholics. 

M. Sabatier’s work may be divided into two parts, one a 
eulogy of the modernists in general, with special notice of M. 
Loisy, the Abbé Murri, and Father Tyrrell, and a passing nod 
to M. Leroy; the other is an arraignment of the Pope and the 
Vatican, whom he makes responsible for every utterance made 


; Modernism, The Jowett Lectures, 1908. By Paul Sabatier. Translated by C. A. 
Miles. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 
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in newspaper and magazine, even those of various individuals 
whose chief purpose was to commend themselves to attention. 
He affirms that the modernists, M. Loisy in particular, destroy 
no Catholic truth; retain the old creed and all the soul of 
the old rites. But M. Sabatier skims the surface, without ever, 
it would seem, having examined whether there is any truth in 
the charge that M. Loisy retains the form of sound words but 
empties them of their original content. Let us hear M. Sabatier 
himself in a characteristic passage: 


_ Once more, let me repeat, the Modernist Catholic destroys 
nothing and gives up nothing; he accepts everything and 
makes it live. The Mass, the present center of worship, does 
not become for him an antiquarian rite, like the Buddhist 
ceremonies sometimes performed in our great capitals for the 
delectation' of a sceptical and d/asé public ; it remains what it 
is, or rather it gains new significance and new life. The sighs 
of the ages have passed into it; the first dim struggles of 
awakening religious thought have left their traces there in 
the mysterious figure of Melchizedek; the memory of the 
Jewish Passover pervades it, in wondrous harmony with the 
memory of the Upper Room. The Christian Passover is 
born, a feast of love and communion, whose end is not only 
to nourish our life from day to day, but to give us strength to 
face the toil of the morrow—a feast from which the disciple 
rises, uttering no passive Fiat, but going forth to his work 
and to his labor. 


And this interpretation of the Eucharist—a typical example, 
in the author’s judgment, of the modernist’s method—M. Sabatier 
has the calm audacity to exhibit as a retention of the tradi- 
tional doctrine of the Real Presence of the Body and Blood of 
Christ under the appearances of bread and wine! For refusing 
to permit this and similar evisceration of the main dogmas of 
the Church, Pius X. is represented as a well-meaning, but 
blind, stubborn obscurantist, who has dealt a deadly blow to 
the interests of the Catholic religion in his condemnation of 
modernism. Scarcely any orthodox pen has presented the an- 
tagonism existing between this modernism and Catholic faith 
as strikingly as M. Sabatier unwittingly sets it forth. M. Sa- 
batier professes to have intimate knowledge, not alone of the 
secret springs and wheels of the administrative machinery of 
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Rome, but also of the views and psychological peculiarities of 
the highest personages, including the Holy Father himself. 
And the portrait drawn of Pius X. is nothing less than offen- 
sive, though it will do little harm, because it is obviously a 
caricature. 

Incidentally, in his first lecture, M. Sabatier touches upon 
the Separation crisis in France, to repeat views which he has 
already published. It is to the Pope, here again, that all the 
unfavorable consequences of the Separation movement are to 
be attributed. Rome, so runs M. Sabatier’s story, coerced the 
French bishops and the laity, and, through obstinacy, lost the 
favorable terms which the government offered concerning the 
retention of all ecclesiastical property. Although the bias of 
M. Sabatier is obvious, yet the plausibility with which he pre- 
sents his views, and the many, not altogether beautiful, facts 
which he marshals to his side, will no doubt cause this volume 
to be regarded by non-Catholics as a trustworthy authority on 
the subject with which it deals. Unfortunately, with all that 
has been written on our side, there exists no English account 
of the entire movement that might be recommended ‘as an 
antidote. 


The weighty words and strong in- 

CATECHETICAL INSTRUC- junctions issued by the Holy Father 
TION. in his Encyclical on the teaching of 

the Catechism have borne fruit in 

many publications useful not only for the class-room and Sun- 
day-School, but also for the pulpit.* One of the most recent, 
in two large volumes, is a synthesis of three different formu- 
lations and explanations of the section of the Catechism that 
embraces the Sacraments. First comes the text of a chapter 
of the Catechism of the Council of Trent; next the correspond- 
ing part of the Catechism of Pius X.; and finally, a condensed 
version of Raineri’s instructions on the subjects. For teachers 
who already possess a text of the Council’s Catechism, the 
most serviceable feature of the present work will be the in- 
structions adapted from Raineri, whose catechetical discourses 
are among the very best examples of that very difficult art. 
They, of course, lose somewhat by the condensation; but in 
their compendious form they are replete with suggestion for 


* A Compendium of Catechetical Instruction. By Rev. John Hagan, Vice-Rector, Irish 
College, Rome. 2 Vols. The Sacraments. New York: Benziger Brothers, 
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amplification that each teacher may carry out along his own 
lines. 
The purpose of this very concise 
CANON LAW compendium® of a larger com- 
pendium of the Canon Law bear- 
ing upon congregations, as distinct from religious orders in 
the strict sense of the term, is to instruct superiors and other 
members of such communities in their respective obligations. 
The author states that a book of this kind ought to be at the 
command of every member. The work of Dom Pierre Bastien, 
from which Dom Lanslots has made this compilation, enjoys 
a high reputation; still, the present synopsis would not have 
suffered if the editor had consulted other standard authorities. 
Some of the topics are treated with less detail than the case 
requires; and, as a consequence, just such points as those for 
which the book might be consulted are sometimes left in ob- 
scurity. However, Dom Lanslots offers a quantity of accurate 
and useful information that is by no means well known to the 
members of our religious communities. When crucial difficulties 
actually arise, the religious who may have become familiar with 
this handbook will have the good sense to consult some living 
authority. We know the unfavorable estimate which the adage 
passes on the client of the man who is his own lawyer. 


This last reflection occurs with strengthened emphasis as 
we turn to another legal compendium, bearing the enigmatic 
title of The Law of Church and Grave} for the use of clergy- 
men. The title would seem to suggest that the laws dealing 
with interments and cemeteries would be the staple content. 
Only one chapter, however, out of twenty-four, is taken up 
with this and cognate matters. The scope of the work is to 
expound the bearing of the civil law upon the church, or 
churches, their organization and constitution, laws and regula- 
tions, personnel, property, religious services, educational and 
eleemosynary institutions, and a number of other miscellaneous 
matters regarding which the clergyman in his official capacity 
may come into relation with the civil law. To do anything 
like justice to the extensive collection of subjects noted in this 


* A Handbook ef Canon Law, For Congregations of Women Under Simple Vows. By 
D. I. Lanslots, O.S.B. New York: Benziger Brothers. 

t The Law of Church and Grave. The Clergyman’s Handbook of Law. New York: 
Benziger Brothers, 
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handbook would require several volumes. Here they are treated 
very summarily. The author usually supports his statements by 
quoting rulings, sometimes from lower courts, sometimes from 
Supreme State Courts, or from the Supreme Court of the 
United States itself. Many of these decisions, therefore, are 
by no means final, or universally authoritative throughout the 
country; and to accept them as authoritative might easily turn 
out a serious pitfall. The book contains, however, much in- 
formation that clergymen engaged in parochial work will be 
pleased to obtain. 


The official record of the Euchar- 

THE EUCHARISTIC istic Congress, held last year in 
CONGRESS. London,* will be to the future his- 

torian a monument marking what 

has been called, with justice, an epoch-making event. Few, 
even of those who assisted at the celebration, and nobody who 
depended for his impressions on the press, could compass the 
length and breadth of the demonstration. Its spectacular aspects 
were the most imposing features of the celebration. But they 
were necessarily transient, and the last verdict on them must, 
after all, be the universal Sic Transit. But the enduring ele- 
ments of the display were the collection of papers—all converg- 
ing from a variety of points, on the Blessed Eucharist—which 
were read at the series of conferences that continued during 
the course of the Congress. As, in many instances, two or 
more conferences were held simultaneously, it was impossible for 
any one to be present at all of them. All the conferences are 
collected in the present volume. With very few exceptions, 
they are of a high quality, both in scholarship and in literary 
finish. Together they form a valuable addition to Eucharistic 
historical theology. Many of them, notably one by Dom Gas- 
quet, on “The Eucharist in England During the Times Pree 
ceding the Reformation,” and another by Father Thurston on 
‘*The Benediction of the Blessed Sacrament in England,” are 
valuable historical monographs. Some of these papers deal 
ably with the actual question of frequent Communion. One of 
the most interesting on this topic is that of Canon Ryan, who 
treats the practice of Communion in Ireland, and shows how 
it came about that, up to comparatively recent years in Ire- 


* Report eof the Nineteenth Eucharistic Congress Held at Westminster, September, 1908, 
London; Sands & Co. 
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land, fervent and exemplary men and women seldom received 
Holy Communion except at Christmas and Easter. The con- 
tribution which is the first in merit, from the scholar’s point of 
view, is P. de Puniet’s original, critical account of some Coptic 
fragments written on papyrus, belonging to the sixth or seventh 
century, and recently discovered in Upper Egypt. The docu- 
ment serves to exhibit the continuity of doctrine and discipline 
regarding the Blessed Sacrament. 

The record of the proceedings of the assembly is complete, 
and the pages are interspersed with portraits of the chief dig- 
nitaries who assisted at it. 


Madame Cecilia, who has frequent- 

WOMAN’S WORK. ly addressed to Catholic lay-wo- 

men the exhortation to be up 

and doing, and by implication, if not explicitly, taxed them 
with neglecting their opportunities, not to say their duties, 
again makes an eloquent appeal to the same effect. She pub- 
lishes, with some amplifications, a series of lectures * which she 
delivered last year to the Catholic Women’s League in Lon- 
don. Her‘ general message is that, while the “ feministic” move- 
ment, outside Catholic direction, is liable to fall into excesses 
or aberrations, yet the movement is something to be approved 
of if turned in the right direction; and the needs of religion 
demand that Catholic women take a larger view of their social 
duty than they have hitherto done. With a firm grasp on so- 
cial conditions, Madame Cecilia’s judgment is sane and practi- 
cal, She does not lose time in setting forth abstract principles, 
indisputable and barren, nor in enunciating platitudes, or unc- 
tuous exhortations without precise application. She goes into 
the details of family life and its social surroundings; points 
out the shortcomings of the woman of leisure or easy circum- 
stances; indicates a large array of neglected opportunities of 
practising the Gospel rule of neighborly love and service. Elo- 
quent when she exhorts the apathetic, she is still more effective 
when offering plain, common-sense counsel for the guidance of 
the zealous, whose enthusiasm sometimes, for want of wise di- 
rection, produces a larger crop of showy leaves than useful 
fruit; and, finally, she recognizes that the number of those who 
are willing to do their share in the Vineyard is very large, but 
* Laborers in God's Vineyard, By Madame Cecilia. New York: Benziger Brothers, 
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that they are at a loss to know how to begin. It is true that, 
as Madame Cecilia observes, the spirit of apostolic zeal is active 
among American Catholic women to a much greater extent 
than it is among their English sisters. Yet, among ourselves, 
the number of those who have awoke to the call of opportunity 
is pitifully small compared to the number of those who, either 
heedless or inadvertent, go their unremembering way without 
a thought for their genuine obligations in regard to want and 
sin that call loudly upon them, in the Master’s Name, for a 
helping hand. There is no doubt but that this admirable lit- 
tle book would prove a revelation and a stimulant to many a 
woman to whom the reproach might be addressed: “‘ Why stand 
ye all the day idle?” 
All those whose vocation is the 
THOUGHTS OF THE HEART. spiritual life and prayer, will be 
devoutly thankful for such a book 
as Thoughts of the Heart.* When the well-springs of mental 
prayer are in danger of running dry, many a thirsty soul will 
find relief and delight in these short meditations or spiritual 
readings. They are short, four or five, or at the most six-page 
reflections on such topics as God, the First Cause; Grace; Eter- 
nal Love; The Incarnate Life; The Seven Words on the Cross; 
The Holy Eucharist; The Ten Lepers; Mary’s Fiat Mihi, and 
the like. There is order in the volume, but not too much order. 
Nor is there anything stately or stilted, nor anything so com- 
monplace as not to be suggestive even for acute minds. Further- 
more, though the meditations are primarily and invariably de- 
votional, they contain a very noticeable sprinkling of serious 
theology, just enough to prevent their being too light to be 
of permanent use. And there are enough of them to provide 
a new meditation for each day through a quarter of the year. 
And then, we dare say, the reader will be glad to begin them 
again. 
The Via Vite of St. Benedict t has 
PRAYER AND THE RULE about it the sweet savor that 
OF ST, BENEDICT. characterizes the Benedictine type 
of piety, if we may use such an 
expression. The Rule of St. Benedict is given, one point to a 


* Thoughts of the Heart. By P. M. Northcote, O.S.M. New York: Benziger Brothers. 

+ The Via Vite of St, Benedict, The Holy Rule Arranged for Mental Prayer. By Dom 
Bernard Hayes. With Introduction by J. C. Hedley, O.S.B., Bishop of Newpert. New 
York: Benziger Brothers. 
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chapter. A commentary on the Rule follows: and this in turn 
is succeeded by a “ prayer,” or rather a series of devout ejacu- 
lations, For example: Chapter LIII. is on “ Receiving Guests.” 
The text of the rule of the holy patriarch is given (in Latin 
and English). The thoughts then suggested are: first, ‘‘ The 
Supernatural View,” in virtue of which every visitor who comes 
to the monastery is to be considered as if he were the Lord 
Christ, in person; second, “‘ The Manner of Treating Guests’”’ is 
indicated; and third the delicate question of the influence of 
guests upon the discipline of the community is considered. 
Then come the ejaculatory prayers: ‘“‘Thou, dear Lord, dost 
come to us with every guest. My God, may we ever welcome 
Thee! Thou comest as a poor man: I will serve Thee, feed 
and clothe Thee. Thou comest as a stranger: I will be Thy 
friend.” Such is the scheme of these simple, naive, and truly 
delightful little meditations on the Rule of St. Benedict- 
There are seventy-three of them. 


Just why Mr. Loomis permitted 
JUST IRISH. his entertaining book on Ireland* 
to be disfigured by a hideous and 
insulting design on the cover is not easily understood. He 
does not write solely for fun; why should he take pains to 
mar his circulation? That the offensive “stage Irishman ” 
picture on the outside is not intended offensively one may 
see from the tenor of the book, in which there is nothing but 
admiration and praise for all things Irish; and in which Mr. 
Loomis exhibits an abiding determination to say nothing 
that could offend anybody and to drop prickly subjects as 
quickly as possible. Let us, however, turn from the cover to 
the contents. They are made up of a number of articles which 
Mr. Loomis contributed to the American press, giving an ac- 
count of his pleasant trip through Ireland. He makes no pro- 
fession of serious dissertation; he writes only te amuse. The 
various scenes of Irish life which fell under his notice, the 
people with whom he came in contact, the experiences which 
befell him, are told in his breezy, jocular style with good 
effect. 
He landed at Derry and remained in that vicinity for some 
time; so Derry, Rathmullan, Elagh Mountain, Donegal Bay, the 
* Just Irisk. By Charles Battell Loomis. Boston: Richard Badger. 
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gray skies of Ireland, supply several chapters. Another chap- 
ter describes the humors of third-class travel. Mount Melleray, 
where the traveler spent a night with the monks, provided him 
with a host of novel experiences that have lost nothing in the 
telling. He seems to have drunk deep of the optimistic atmos- 
phere which is now prevalent enough to make the old designa- 
tion, “the most distressful country,” a gross anachronism. On 
the question of the needs of Ireland, the prospects and expedi- 
ency of Home Rule, the alleged decline of the influence of the 
clergy, the effect of outside sympathy on the Irish people, the 
laziness or industry of the Irish laborer, Mr. Loomis, like a wise 
man, has no dogmatic conclusions to propound. He confines 
himself to presenting the conflicting answers which his ques- 
tions on these and other burning topics drew forth from vari- 
ous persons whom he casually encountered. 

For the encouragement of tourists, he draws attention to 
the fact that in Ireland one will be surprised to find how much 
further his money will go than at home; and he is at pains 
to eradicate the opinion which, whatever may have been its 
value some years ago, is quite erroneous now; viz., that the 
hotel accommodation in country places is highly unsatisfactory. 
“Friends in America had told me that I’d not fare very well 
in Ireland except in the large towns. I would like to ask at 
what small hotel—New York or Chicago or Philadelphia—I 
would get as well cooked or as well served a dinner as was 
brought to me in Londonderry for three shillings and six 
pence? If one is looking for Waldorf-Astoria magnificence and 
French disguises he’ll not find them here, unless it is at Dub- 
lin; but if one is blessed with a good appetite, and is willing 
to put up with plain cooking, I fancy he will do better here 
than at home.” 

The contents of the book receive our commendation, but 
we would earnestly recommend that the cover design be 
changed. 


The collection of lives of Irish 

IRISH BIOGRAPHY. celebrities, in the first volume of 
Ireland and Her People,* has been 

gathered without any principle of selection that can be dis- 


* Ireland and Her People. A Library of Irish Biography Together with a Popular His- 
tory of Ancient and Modern Ireland, Prepared by Thomas W. Fitzgerald. Chicago: Fitz- 
gerald Book Company. 
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covered by an inspection of the list. It is extensive, but not 
comprehensive; its sweep takes in St. Patrick and the Duke 
of Wellington; it contains names of saints, soldiers, lawyers, 
statesmen, authors, Many names of extremely little importance 
are included, while others of much more consequence are omitted. 
The sketches are readable, and, in many instances, have liter- 
ary merit. 


In this present volume,® as in his 

THE MAKING AND UNMAK- former work on the education of 
ING OF A DULLARD. _ girls, Dr. Shields makes use of the 
dialogue form. He finds it the 

most natural form, and one that permits a subject to be most 
easily examined from diverse points of view. The beneficiary 
this time of Dr. Shield’s efforts is the dull child who is the trial 
of the teacher; and too frequently, insists Dr. Shields, the direct 
result of the teacher’s method or want of method. After dis 
cussing some general facts and principles, Dr. Shields enters 
on a biography of a boy who in his early years, after a short 
period at school, was withdrawn from it by his parents, who 
concurred in the opinion of the teachers that. he was a 
hopeless dunce. Then he was put to work on a farm, and 
became known to his world as Studevan’s omadhaun. Ina 
short time he forgot the little he had: learned at school; he 
was supposed to be too stupid to be worth speaking to, while 
any idea of instructing him was entirely abandoned. He was 
marooned, even by his relatives, on a lonely island of igno- 
rance. But the appellation given to him proved as inept as 
was the “dull ox of Sicily’? to Aquinas. This intellectual Rob- 
inson Crusoe, after a long struggle, began to discover knowl- 
edge for himself, and to invent his intellectual apparatus, little 
by little, till one day, in a vessel of his own construction, 
he sailed away from the land of perpetual night to the sunny 
shores of science, where a goodly fortune was awaiting him. 
One need not be interested in pedagogy to find this striking 
record of pathetic struggle intensely fascinating. The author 
supports strongly his contention that not a little of the dull- 
ness of which teachers complain is the direct effect of vicious 
methods or incompetent educators. But has he given any 


* The Making and the Unmaking of a Dullard. By Thomas Edward Shields, Ph.D., 
LL.D. Washington: The Catholic Educational Press, 
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grounds for the conclusion that every dullard has it in him to 
repeat the achievement of Studevan’s emadhaun? The subject 
of the biography was an exceptionally gifted boy. 


In Zhe Churches and the Wage- 
THE CHURCHES AND THE Larners* we have an earnest and 
WAGE-EARNERS. well-informed discussion of a very 
serious problem. The author pro- 
poses to consider the present alienation between the churches 
and the masses of the laboring people, and, after having made a 
detailed and well-documented study of the facts in the case, 
he indicates the causes palpably contributing to the present 
condition, cites the attitudes assumed respectively by the repre- 
sentatives of labor and of religion, and draws attention to the 
changes and improvements that are required. Throughout the 
whole essay he shows a temper and a method which are 
thoroughly scientific. In consequence, he has made a book well 
worthy of being pondered, and none the less serious for being 
written in most simple and popular style. 

The indictment against the churches is a telling one, though 
the author writes with evident sympathy for the religious view- 
point. There can be no gainsaying the facts he brings for- 
ward to show the depth and width of the gulf that intervenes 
between the interests and activities of the churches and the 
workingmen. 

One or two things suggest themselves by way of comment 
on the book before us. Though the author brackets Catholi- 
cism with the other institutions under the generic title of 
“churches,” and though the strictures he records do to some ex- 
tent apply to all organized religion, yet it can safely be said that 
the Catholic Church does not lie open to the gravest charges 
brought forward in this volume. With whatever temporary ob- 
scuring of principles that may occur here and there, with what- 
ever human failure to work out distasteful conclusions, it yet 
remains true that in those moral teachings which Catholicism 
ever champions, and in the inevitable democracy of her insti- 
tutions and her ministry, there is for the Catholic Church an 
effectual safeguard against alienation from the living interests 
of toiling humanity. It is instructive to note the author’s con- 


* The Churches and the Wage-Earners: A Study of the Cause and Cure of their Separa- 
tion. By C. Bertrand Thompson. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 
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ception of a church as an institution wholly shaped and de- 
termined by the choice of its members and its leaders. Now, 
though the individual member, or the local and temporary 
leader, of the Catholic body might be influenced in his policy 
by personal accidents, the Catholic conception of the Church 
implies the existence of a permanent, divine, and supernatural 
control which, in the long run, directs the Church to move in 
the way of the divinely established ideal. In a word, the 
Church cannot get away from her destiny, nor change her con- 
stitution, nor repudiate her principles, because these things are 
from God rather than from man. 


Mr. Grandgent, being the author 

AN AID TO DANTE’S of the most satisfactory grammar 

INFERNO. of the Italian language published 

in English, seems a natural and 

fitting person to append his name to the first annotated Amer- 

ican edition of the Italian text of Dante’s Inferno.* To say 

much in little compass, to pick out distinctly the salient points, 

to arrange everything in perfectly good order, and by these 

and other means to save the reader much useless labor, are 

among the achievements generally characteristic of Mr. Grand- 

gent’s work. This present edition comes near to being adapted 

equally well to the beginner and to the scholar. The vast ac- 

cumulations of Dante literature make a forbidding labyrinth 

wherein the unlearned are loth to set foot save under the direc- 

tion of a prudent guide, and Mr. Grandgent is such a one. 

He seems to have discarded, and again to have retained, just 

about the proper amount of erudition. His book will be really 
an “ aid.” 

The sixth or seventh edition into 

CARMINA. which Canzoni, Mr. Daly’s former 

By T. A. Daly. ‘volume, has run, sufficiently at- 

tests the favor it has met, partic- 

ularly in view of the well-known fact that many a volume by 

some of our most talked-of poets never succeeds in reaching a 

second edition. The present collection+ of Mr. Daly’s verse 

* Dante Alighieri. La Divina Commedia, Edited and Annotated by C, H. Grandgent, 


Professor of Romance Languages in Harvard University. Vol. I. Juferno. Boston: D.C. 
Heath & Co. : 
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deserves even a warmer welcome. It contains all the elements 
of his popularity, which are easily described. He is always 
sane, he is eminently human and genial, and takes a joyful at- 
titude towards life. The brighter and happier qualities of the 
Celtic character are revealed in his song. He writes without 
obscurity and on themes of popular interest. He has some- 
thing definite to say in each separate piece and knows how to 
build up a poem. Over all his work, according to his subject, 
presides a graceful fancy, or a true feeling, or a humor that is 
always natural and agreeable. Behind it all, especially in his 
Irish verse, we feel a secret charm of personality that finds ex- 
pression in a genuine, spontaneous gift of song. There is here 
nothing labored or strained. We may truly say of him, to 
combine the words of two poets, that he sings with full- 
throated ease in strains of unpremeditated art. At times, we 
acknowledge, a little more premeditation might be helpful, for 
the verse has an occasional lack of finish. 

These various qualities should be sufficient to bring favor 
to a poet—especially at a time when so many of our minor 
poets aim at the lofty and attain only the hifalutin—but Mr. 
Daly has had the further good fortune to strike, in his Italian 
dialect verse, an entirely new vein. Despite the very slender 
resources of this dialect, he has been able to produce little 
gems of characterization, of humor, of pathos, or of a poetic 
feeling for nature which give many Americans the charm of 
surprise, by revealing treasures of human sentiment where they 
are too little inclined to look for them, in the poor Italian im- 
migrant. 

But Mr. Daly is far more than a writer of graceful, pathetic, 
or humorous verse: he is a poet, and the fact has been ob- 
scured by the easy triumph he has won on a plane not highly 
poetical. If any one doubt this, we ask him to read the “ Song 
for May” in the present volume. It is of imagination and 
feeling all compact: we are at a loss where to look for a finer 
expression of the joy and glory of a May morning. It is a 
golden poem; and if Mr. Daly succeeds in giving us many of 
the same metal, the lovers of pure poetry everywhere will find 
him out. But there is much else here of precious material. 
Most of the “Songs of the Months” are excellent: let us point 
only to the music and the originality of conception in “ March,” 
which could come only from a poet, to the rich feeling of 
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** October” and the exquisite fancy and tenderness of “ April” 
(which, with ‘‘ The Day of the Circus Horse,” will have assured 
places among children’s classics). The reader will find much to 
enjoy in Carmina, for there is variety in the themes, the moods, 
and the treatment; and though the poet cannot hide himself 
even in the Italian pieces—see ‘‘Da Sweeta Soil,” or ‘‘ The 
Audience ”’—we think he more truly reveals himself elsewhere, 
The volume reprints, with slight changes, ten of the best pieces 
from Canzoni. 


With what seems to be an ad- 
THE NEW YORK WORK- mirable sense of fitness, the trus- 
INGMAN. tees of the Russell Sage Founda- 
tion appropriated a generous sum 
to assist a scientific study of the conditions of living among 
the working people of New York. And so a large and hand- 
some volume,* newly published by Professor Chapin, contains 
the results of a carefully conducted investigation into the rela- 
tion of the New York workingman to a normal and socially 
justifiable standard of living. The investigation was inaugurated 
at the Seventh New York State Conference of Charities and 
Correction and consumed the greater part of two years. Out 
of a total of 642 families of Greater New York, selected as 
objects of study, 318 families are chosen as presenting the 
most significant field for observation, their annual incomes 
ranging from $600 to $1,100, and their members numbering in 
each case 4,5, or 6 persons. The methods pursued in the prepar- 
ation of schedules, in the canvass of families, and in the tabu- 
lation of the data, seem to promise at least a very respectable 
approximation to scientific accuracy in the inferences deducible 
from the facts presented. A later and wider investigation, 
undertaken with some such thoroughness as the Bureau of 
Labor might command, would no doubt amend Professor Cha- 
pin’s report in various particulars, but as a provisional general 
statement of conditions now prevailing in this city, the conclu- 
sions of the present volume are of very considerable value. 
The cost of the investigation was nearly $3,000, the whole of 
the expense being borne by the Fund above named. 
The central point of interest-is the conclusion, based upon 
* The Standard of Living Among Workingmen's Families in New York City. By Robert 
Ceit Chapin, Ph.D. New York: Charities Publication Committee. 
VOL, LXXXIX.—26 
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the data here presented, that an income under $800 is not 
enough to maintain a normal standard of living in the average 
family of the New York workingman—the normal standard, it 
may be noted, being ‘“‘one which permits each individual of a 
social unit to exist as a healthy human being, morally, mentally, 
and physically’ (p. 256). Of 391 ‘families well investigated, 
476 (45 per cent) had incomes below the $800 indicated as the 
normal minimum. It is worth noting further that the data go 
to show that an income under $900 will maintain only the 
standard of living prevalent among Bohemians, Russians, Aus- 
trians and Italians, but not the more expensive standards of 
Americans and kindred nationalities, 

Important conclusions with regard to the cost of housing 
are deducible from the facts made clear in Professor Chapin’s 
tables—one of them being that the percentage of rent stands 
in inverse ratio to income, rent increasing as the income de- 
creases. This is probably a condition largely peculiar to New 
York and gives point to the present agitation with regard to 
congestion of population, new subways, and so forth. A recent 
writer, recalling the saying of Jacob Riis, “You can kill a man 
as surely with a bad tenement as with an ax,” suggests that, 
‘You can starve a man for lack of a street-car as surely as for 
lack of bread.” Zhe Survey quotes from ‘Mr. Martin’s pam- 
phlet on the need of rapid transit: “In brief, although the la- 
boring man in New York is paying more for rent than he can 
afford, a bigger share of his income than in any other part of 
any other city known, though he is actually going without 
food to get shelter, yet he is housed in such narrow, stifling 
quarters as to make decency and the rearing of good citizens 
well-nigh impossible.” 


A sprightly book is Mrs. Mason’s 

THE SPELL OF ITALY Spell of Jtaly.* Seeing that en- 

chanted land with admiring eyes, 

she has written a bright little story of her six months of 

wandering between Pzestum and Milan. There are beauti- 

ful illustrations in the volume, too—many of them—and a gor- 
geously colored cover. 

In the foreword we are told that “whatever in these 

records of travel relates to Italy and to historic persons or to 


* The Spell of Italy, By Caroline Atwater Mason. Boston: L. C. Page & Co. 
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persons now in the public eye, is fact, in so far as the author’s 
sincerity of intention reaches at least.” The author’s sincerity 
we have neither right nor inclination te dispute; but it seems 
fair enough to record here some of the things she has made 
bold to print and set before the public. She met a fascinating 
Greek who made the history and geography easy for her; 
and, naturally enough, some people suffered in his smooth 
summaries and generalizations. With or without reflection, the 
author also sets down other views and estimates of her own. 
A good number of her pages are, for these reasons, quite 
annoying. 

Pius IX. was an “old despot who sat sullen and silent” in 
the Vatican (p. 41). The Italian Parliament has secured to the 
Pope “every permissible honor, emolument, and privilege” (p. 
41). Vittorio Emanuele I. was ‘‘a brave, bluff gentleman of 
not quite spotless reputation” (p. 35). Garibaldi should be 
‘every woman’s hero” (p. 34). ‘For Mazzini one has religious 
reverence” (p. 29). These are the statements of the Greek, 
and Mrs. Mason implies acceptance of all he says. 

In her own name, the author has this to add, in comment- 
ing on the Vatican: “At least there is no hypocrisy at the 
Quirinal” (p. 145). The resemblance between Francis (of As- 
sisi) and Martin Luther at the Papal Capital suggested itself: 
“ Both absolutely simple, sincere souls, brought in the fullness 
of a childlike confidence into contact with the crafty, worldly 
intriguing of Rome” (p. 233). “San Carlo Borromeo, Arch- 
bishop of Milan, and as despotic an old prelate as ever was 
canonized” (p. 321). “Carlo was qualified to judge, being 
sainted himself, and acquitting himself zealously in the burning 
of heretics,—Waldenses, and such, whose heads he sent in tri- 
umph to Rome” (p. 321). 

The author’s daughter helps to bear witness, too: Curci 
“was required by way of retractation to assent to three propo- 
sitions. Of course this means that these propositions are what 
the Papacy holds as fundamental and essential. I forgot whether 
Curci retracted or was poisoned. Probably the last. They 
generally were” (p. 138). The Italians “let the Jesuits plot 
with the Socialists even to overthrow the Government” (p. 139). 

It did, indeed, irritate us, as we read, to find our in- 
telligent countrywoman thus ready to touch upon these various 
difficult and delicate matters, and to publish in print sentiments 
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and opinions so little tested and sifted. But on other pages 
came other flashes of self-manifestation that helped to comfort 
and to explain. The author betrays a fondness for quoting 
Italian, and makes at least a half dozen errors in grammar and 
spelling (see pp. 58, 70, 189, 304, 384, 385). She inserts a 
quotation from Wordsworth and gets it wrong, even the meter 
being spoiled (p. 67). Sometimes she writes carelessly even in 
English and even in prose: ‘‘ That it was a misericordia, or 
funeral procession, appeared, to solemnize no one, and to us it 
bore the aspect of a brilliant carnival scene” (p. 75). Most 
consoling of all, on page 58, she tells us that a peasant went 
off “to milk his capri”—and capri, you know, are buck-goats. 

Mrs. Mason may have written in haste and may not have 
seen proof; but the patrons of her publishers surely pay for 
careful writing and proof-reading, and editing too. 


That distinguished specialist and 
LIFE’S DAY. entertaining writer, Dr. William 
Seaman Bainbridge, has published 
a practical little volume which deserves to be widely read. 
Under the title Life’s Day: Guide-Posts and Danger Signals in 
Health,* he conveys an amount of useful information and of 
sane advice that will serve the uses of the general public bet- 
ter than a whole library of medical and surgical literature, and 
that may well be taken as a model by those numerous con- 
fréres of his who seem utterly incapable of telling lay persons 
anything intelligible or practically serviceable. The reader 
may look to rise from the careful reading of Dr. Bainbridge’s 
pages with a clear and fairly thorough idea of what the medi- 
cal world can now say with confidence as to the proper way 
of caring for one’s health and the reasons thereof. The author 
obtrudes no pet theories, no fads, no panacea. He states clear- 
ly and directly the conclusions attained by enlightened science 
and sound common sense working harmoniously for the hygienic 
salvation of ordinary people in this present-day world. 

The careful little index in the book deserves its share of 
recognition, too. We hope Dr, Brainbridge will give the lay 
reader some more practical advice on the ever interesting topic 
upon which he has shown himself so well fitted to discourse. 


* Life's Day: Guide-Posts and Danger Signals in Health. By William Seaman Bainbridge, 
A.M.,M.D. New York: Fredrick A. Stokes Company. 
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Serious, patriotic Frenchmen, dif- 

MORALITY AND LITER- fering among themselves in their 

ATURE IN FRANCE. religious and political creeds, unite 
in regarding with profound ap- 
prehension many symptoms of decay which show themselves 
unmistakeably in the national life. The decrease of the birth- 
rate, increase ef crime, corruption in political, and demoraliza- 
tion in private, life, diminution of the patriotic spirit, are the 
most striking manifestations that prompt the leaders of thought 
to put forth their best endeavors, in their respective spheres, 
to arrest the march of degeneracy. In the literary world this 
inspiration has resulted in prompting some of the most brilliant 
minds, during the past twenty years, to abandon the motto, 
art for art’s sake, and, instead, to consider their pen as an in- 
strument for the promotion of practical ideas and principles. 
This movement has found its historian in Dr. Lecigne,* a lau- 
reate of the Academy, who throws his study into a series of 
pictures of the most conspicious figures in the movement “ from 
dilettanteism to action.” They are Taine, Brunetiére, Bourget, 
Lemaitre, Maurice Barrés, and Anatole France. The portrait 
of the last-named writer must have been introduced as a foil to 
give strength to the others. For, while Anatole France cer- 
tainly relinguished the ré/e of the dilettante for the active pro- 
pagation of ideas, the principles which he expounds, with only 
too much verve and brilliancy, tend not to stop the trend towards 
moral chaos, but to make confusion worse confounded. 

Taine, M. Lecigne shows, found his road to Damascus in 
the journey which he made, in 1870, to Germany. The d¢bé- 
cle opened his eyes to the structural weaknesses in the nation’s 
life; and he chose as his field of action the task of restoring 
hope to his prostrate country. His first step towards his ob- 
ject was the creation of the Lcole Libre des Sciences Politiques, 
which should train up Frenchmen who would think for them- 
selves in political affairs. ‘‘It is not,” he once declared, “‘‘ ego- 
ism,’ as the Germans say, ‘that renders us feeble; it is the 
habit of allowing ourselves to be led by somebody, and of 
waiting for the signal from the voice of a leader; just as soon 
as we are willing to understand, and to act, for ourselves, we 
shall be strong.’” M. Lecigne traces the effect of Taine’s new 
purpose through his great work Histoire des Origines de la 


* Du Dilettantismé.a I’ Action Etudes Contemporaines, Par C. Lecigne. Paris: Lethielleux. 
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France Contemporaine. The character of that work is epigram- 
matically summed up in Taine’s own remark. As I write it, 
he said, ‘I am sounding the cavities in the chest of a con- 
sumptive.” 

The paper on Brunetiére is a vigorous sketch of the intel- 
lectual characteristics of the great critic who, on account of 
his talent, his courage, and his devotion to truth, has won M. 
Lecigne’s almost unqualified admiration. The one feature which 
is not to his liking—and the objection sufficiently indicates one 
important trait of M. Lecigne’s own mentality—is that Brune- 
tiére was a champion of democracy. The idea that a man may 
legitimately rise from the lower classes to the heights ought to 
scandalize no one, writes M. Lecigne, but Brunetiére went much 
farther than this: ‘‘ He accepted and willingly preached all the 
dogmas of democracy, even the equality paradox. This rigor- 
ous logician was in some things illogical. He loved order and 
regularity in everything; and democracy easily ends in anarchy. 
He loved tradition; and democracy will have none of it. He 
abhorred individualism; and this is the very basis of democracy, 
Here in the end he lost his bearings. He honored the Church 
as the harmonious society par excellence, with its admirable 
hierarchy; on the morrow he said: ‘The Church is a democ- 
racy.’”” This weakness, as M. Lecigne estimates it, has been 
the reason why Brunetiére’s influence, especially over some 
younger men, has not been as healthy as it has been profound 

In the study on Paul Bourget, more than in either of the 
two previous ones, M. Lecigne draws the materials of the por- 
trait from the books of his man; and confines himself more 
to purely literary criticism from his declared point of view. 
Nevertheless, he traces also the journey of Bourget’s mind from 
unbelief to faith; and emphasizes the proofs to be found in the 
novels, written after that event, of the sincerity and thorough- 
ness of the conversion. Now, some of these novels, though 
not every one of them, contain descriptions and scenes which 
will not pass our American standards of propriety. It is all 
very well to inculcate a sound moral idea; but the end does 
not justify the means. The conclusion of a romance may ren- 
der a new homage, as M. Lecigne says of Un Divorce, to the 
Christian doctrine of marriage. But the lesson will be too 
dearly paid for, if, to receive it, a young man or a young 
woman is invited to read pages treating too frankly of sexual 
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psychology, or describing scenes and conversations that reek 
of sensuality. The moral of Zhe Disciple, for example, is a 
great truth, powerfully enforced—the teacher is responsible for 
the results of his teaching. But the critical event in the story 
is related with a realism and a want of reticence that are not 
far outdone by Zola. To do justice to M. Lecigne, it must be 
said that he does not entirely pass over this serious fault of 
M. Bourget in some of the stories written since his conversion 
to Catholicism. 

Maurice Barrés’ field of action, as M. Lecigne describes it, 
was to wage war, in the tribune of the Chamber of Deputies, 
and with his pen through the press, against the corrupt poli- 
ticians who, like a similar class nearer home, live on the people, 
and for themselves. M. Lecigne salutes J. Lemaitre as the 
champion of the old French ideals of self-sacrifice, generosity, 
and patriotism; and he anticipates the day when M. Lemaitre 
will pass over the chasm which, as yet, separates him from 
Christianity. 


In a Roundabout Way,* by Clara Mulholland, is a double 
love story of four young people of the Irish gentry class. One 
of the girls is the supposed heiress (through her father’s crime) ; 
the other, who has been brought up as a peasant, the real 
heiress to a fine estate. The plot is rather loosely woven; the 
crime is not disposed of by detective methods, but by the 
opportune upsetting of a sailing boat. 


Forgive and Forget} resembles the foregoing in containing 
the double love story, woven into complicated situations, of a 
set of refined young German people. The atmosphere of both 
stories is Catholic. 


An Original Gentleman, is a series of humorous comedy- 
stories, slight in content, well-constructed, and abounding in 
amusing persiflage. 


This edition of the Jmitation § is meant for the members of 


*In A Roundabout Way. By Clara Mulholland. New York: Benziger Brothers, 

t Forgive and Forget. By Ernst Lingen, New York: Benziger Brothers, 

t An Original Gentleman. By Anne Warner. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 

§: The Sodalist’s Imitation of Christ. By Thomasa Kempis, An English Translation by 
Father Elder Mullen, S.J. New York: P. J. Kenedy & Sons, 
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our Lady’s Sodality and for all who, with them, are likely to 
seek in the famous work of 4 Kempis wholesome food for 
mental prayer. This translation produces the rhythm of the 
original, and the third and fourth books are restored to the 
original order. It will be found a useful book for daily medi- 
tations, and as one of the best books of devotion we recom- 
mend it to all. Father Mullen is doing great work in the ser- 
vice of our Lady’s Sodality, and this volume, like the others 
which he has edited, is presented in neat form. 


‘‘A mother, and forget ? 
Nay ! all her children’s fate 
Ireland remembers yet 
With love insatiate!” 


The truth of Lionel Johnson’s poignant stanza scarcely calls 
for reiteration; yet here at hand is an added witness* to Erin’s 
fair loyalty. For with the forewords of three faithful friends— 
Father Hickey, of Yorkshire, Seumas MacManus, and Justin 
M’Carthy—comes a collected edition of the poems of ‘‘ Eva” 
of the Nation. The present generation little remembers the 
part played by this remarkable woman (Mary Eva Kelly, later 
Mrs. Kevin O’Doherty) in the Nationalist Movement of “ Young 
Ireland.” With simple and unfailing devotion she sang and 
suffered and toiled for the well-fought-for ideals of her people. 
Most of her poems (as of her prose) had their first publication 
in the Nation, and in them “ Eva” touched upon every chord 
precious to her countrymen. The Beloved Dead—the Patriot 
Mother—the “‘ Men in Jail”—the Wanderer Under‘Alien Skies 
—all found in her a sympathetic minstrel: these, and not less 
the sunshine of “sweet Tipperary,” the hills and streams of 
Erin, her holy wells, and the immemorial legends of her past. 
And now, when the romantic career of “Eva” is drawing to 
its solitary close, the “true men” of her country are resolved 
to honor it by some fitting testimonial. For this object the 
present edition of her poems (extremely moderate in price) is 
being issued. We wish it every success. 


* Poems. By ‘‘ Eva” of the Nation, Dublin: M, H. Gill & Son, Ltd. 

















Foreign Periodicals. 
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The Tablet (17 April): Contains a monograph on ‘‘Joan of 

Arc.” The first installment tells of the career of the 
Maid up to the time of the fulfillment of her mission 
with the ceremony of the crowning at Rheims. Dr. 
Gairdner, writing on ‘‘ The Disestablishment of the Welsh 
Church,” claims that the endowments were given for the 
support of religion and ought not to be alienated. If 
the Established Church, is not doing her work, by all 
means take away the endowments and give them,to some 
more wholesome form of religion. “A Suffragette 
Meeting at Formby” was presided over by the Catholic 
priest of the town, the Rev. Wilfrid Carr, who claimed 
that woman has a duty in the State as well as in the 
home. Votes for women, he said, meant purity in poli- 
tics. Among obituary notices are those of ‘‘ Marion 
Crawford” and “‘ Algernon Charles Swinburne.” Of the 
former it is said that he knew Italy as few strangers do, 
while the latter is described as the last of the great 
Victorian poets. 
(24 April): “Can a Catholic be a Socialist?’’ Lord 
Mowbray and Stourton considers the question. He in- 
clines to think the answer must be in the negative —— 
The plan of “ The Disestablishment of the Welsh Church” 
is outlined. The buildings are to be left to the Dis- 
established Church, and all benefactions, dating from 
1662, are to be retained, those of an earlier date are to 
be taken from it.——“ Blessed Joan of Arc”; Mer. 
Barnes tells the story of the last stages of her career: 
of her capture, trial, and death by fire——Apropos of 
“The New Irish University,’ Cardinal Moran points out 
“the great failure of Cardinal Newman’s life.” It was 
his. attempt to establish a university in Ireland and his 
utter inability to understand Irish character. 

The Month (April): ‘‘The Free Church Council Meeting” 
affords the writer, the Rev. Sydney F. Smith, an oppor- 
tunity of comparing and contrasting the spirit which 
dominated the three Congresses of the Anglican, Catholic, 
and Nonconformist bodies. In the first two the spirit 
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of charity was conspicuous. The same, however, cannot 
be said of the last. In “Man and Monkey” the 
Editor deals with the unscrupulous methods employed 
by Professor Haeckel in propagating his doctrines.—— 
In “The Dream of Gerontius and the Philosophy of St. 
Thomas,” Rev. T. A. Newsome states that the proofs 
afforded by philosophy for the immortality of the soul 
are difficult to understand. As far as poetry may be 
employed to lend a warmth to the abstract speculations 
of the Angelic Doctor, Newman has employed it in the 
Dream of Gerontius. ‘Flotsam and Jetsam” treats of 
the recent charge that Catholics are gaining possession of 
the Press in an underhand manner, also the derivation 
of the curious term Godon which Jeanne d’Arc com- 
monly used in describing her English adversaries. 

Expository Times (April): Professor Jordan’s new book, Biblical 
Criticism and Modern Thought, is reviewed.——“‘ The New 
Philosophy,” by the Rev. J. G. James. Originally called 
Pragmatism, it is now to be known as Humanism. It 
signalizes a revolt against Intellectualism and appeals to 
the whole man. Rev. J. M. Shaw, on “The Religious- 
Historical Movement in German Theelogy,” claims that 
it is an attempt to bridge over the gulf existing be- 
tween the Church and the cultured classes; to cut loose 
from tradition and give a “scientific” restatement of the 
Gespel.——Was ‘‘ Yahweh Israel’s Peculiar God”? Ap- 
parently not, for Professor Delitzsch speaks of finding 
-on three clay tablets in the British Museum the words 
Yahwe is God; and these tablets belong to the age of 
Hammurabi, two thousand years before Christ.—— 
** The Archzology of the Book of Genesis,” by Professor 
Sayce.———‘Two New Compositions of the Epistles 

of St. John.” 

The Church Quarterly Review (April): ‘‘ Modernism,” from an 
Anglican Church point of view, is the subject of an 
article by Herbert H. Jefferson. He deplores the way 
in which the movement has been met.——“ The Origin 
and Development of the Moral Ideas,” is the second in- 
stallment of a review of Dr. Westermarck’s work. Ac- 
cording to his theory, morality stands on, and must al- : 
ways have stood on, a basis independent of religion.—— 
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In an apologetic, ‘The Grounds of Belief in God,” F. 
R. Tennant comes to the conclusion that in the Per- 
son and work of our Lord we have the best basis on 
which to build up a convincing proof of the Personality 
of God. “‘The Resurrection Body” is a study in the 
history of the doctrine put forth on this subject, by the 
African School in the person of Tertullian, and the Alex- 
andrian School in\the person of Origen; the one material- 
istic; the other, to a large extent, founded upen the 
teaching of St. Paul.——‘“‘A Spanish University”; the 
Oviedo Tercentenary, by Edward Armstrong. “The 
Numeration of New Testament Manuscripts,” by F. G. 
Kenyon, 

Zhe National Review (May): ‘Episodes of the Month” is a 
lengthy contribution to the already extensive ‘‘ war scare” 
literature. Sir Edward Grey’s late speech on a superior 
British navy “fills one with despair, because it means 
that the German navy can count on fooling our Govern- 
ment to the end of the chapter.”———“ After the Storm” 
is the translation of a popular German pamphlet, Nach 
dem Sturm, published for the purpose of inflaming the 
German people against Great Britain———Three more 
articles deal with the question of Germany’s aggressive- 
ness: “A Plea for a Comprehensive Policy of National 
Defense”; ‘‘Sidelights on German Preparations for 
War”; “The German Army.”——‘“‘ The evils resulting 
from adulterated milk will not be checked until the price 
of milk is raised,” says Eustace Miles in an article en- 
titled: ‘“‘Is Milk Too Cheap ?””——The present crisis in 
the national life of France is treated by William Morton 
Fullerton. 

The Dublin Review (April): W. S. Lilly, in his review of Dr. 
Gairdner’s Lollardy and the Reformation, points to two 
serious divergencies from Catholic standards: one is 
when the historian asserts his belief in the Royal Su- 
premacy; the other is when he uses language which 
implies that the doctrine of Transubstantiation belongs 
to the philosophy of the past and has no meaning for 
us at present.——lIn ‘‘ Moral Fiction a Hundred Years 
Ago,” the writer, Wilfrid Ward, asks why Miss Edge- 

worth is but little read in our day? It is, he thinks, 
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because the old “ moral tale” is suspected of being un- 
true to nature. **Some Factors in Moral Education,” 
by Rev. Michael Maher, S.J., exposes the fallacy, some- 
what widely accepted, that the spread of education would 
prove an all-powerful factor in the regeneration of hu- 
manity.——-The name “ Niccolo Machiavelli” at once 
suggests a picture of cunning and political trickery. 
That the life of the man hardly warrants such an une 
enviable reputation is the trend of an article by Herbert 4. 
M. Vaughan.——Under the title “The Mantle of Vol- 
taire,” the writer, F. Y. Eccles, shows that it has un- 
doubtedly fallen upon M. Anatole France, by reason of 
his attack upon Christianity in his recent book, L’J/e 
des Pingouins.——In “‘The Needs of Humanity” Cardi- 
nal Gibbons offers the Catholic Church and her teach- 
ings as a solvent for the perplexing problems of our 
day. 

Irish Ecclesiastical Record (April): The Rev. George Hitchcock 
in his review of Dr. Rodkinson’s History of the Talmud 
shows the value of such a work, for the questions re- 
garding Christian origins touch Jewish life at many 
points——-In ‘‘ Historic Phases of Socialism,” the edi- 
tor, Rev. J. S. Hogan, D.D., shows that the root-idea 
of Socialism, in one form or another, has been proposed, 
tried, and rejected hundreds of times in the history of 
the world.——The difficulties attendant upon the ex- 
planation of the miraculous are dealt with by the Rev. 
Malachy Eaton, in “ Apologetics of the Miracle.” The 
old gross materialistic theories are fast fading from 
view and the thought of spirit acting on matter is no 
longer repugnant to the scientific mind.———In “‘ Glimpses 
of the Penal Times,” by Rev. Reginald Walsh, O.P., we 
have an account of the arrest, trial, and imprisonment of 
several priests in Ireland in the eighteenth century.—— , 
“The Reform of the Roman Curia” gives some practi- 
cal information to those who may be called upon to 
have recourse to such authority. 

Le Correspondant (10 April): “ The American- Japanese Conflict 
and Public Opinion in America” gives a résumé of the 
recent trouble. By virtue of its New Armada and + 
great guns the United States must remain champion of 
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the Pacific. Our democracy, the writer says, is slowly de- 
veloping into an aristocracy of thought, manners, neces- 
sities of life, and social caste. In “The Art of Stag- 
ing a Play,” Paul Gaultier traces the progress which has 
been made from the simplicity of the Mystery plays, say 
of the twelfth century, to the realism of to-day, when 
the setting of the play, the mise en scéne, as we should 
call it, has much to do with its popularity and success. 
“In the Country of the Cork-Oak,” gives an account 
of a journey through Algeria. 

(25 April): “ The Conversion of Pascal,” by Henri Bre- 
mond, fixes the night of the twenty-first of November 
as the time when Pascal abandoned the God of philosoph- 
ical demonstration, and began to believe in the living 
God dwelling in the heart.———Amédée Britsch, writing on 
‘* Democracy in the East,” cites the case of the Greek na- 
tion. Patriotism, he says, appears to be a veritable re- 
ligion with them and they possess a supreme faith in the 
future of their country. ‘‘ Studies in Religious History,” 
by Pierre de la Gorce, treats of the Ecclesiastical Oath 
of 1791. The opinion of Pius VI. that, for the greater 
part, the clergy were faithful, will, he says, undoubtedly 
be the verdict of history. **In Case of War” exposes 
the unprotected condition of Cherbourg from the land, 
and dwells upon the disastrous results likely to follow 
an invasion from this quarter. 











Etudes (5 April): M. Moisant writes on “ Responsibility.” To 








institute a comparison between the Rationalistic and 
Christian notions of responsibility, he cites at length the 
views of many rationalists, from Voltaire and George 
Eliot to Anatole France. He seems to question whether 
they considered man as a responsible being. Orpheus, 
a recent work on the history of religion, is criticized 
by L. de Grandmaison, who claims that the author, M. 
Reinach, is imbued with the spirit of Voltaire. H. 
Lagier considers “ Ramses II. to be the Persecutor of 
the Hebrews in Egypt.” He exposes the various opin- 
ions generally held, but thinks that the historical facts, 
both of the Bible and the history of Egypt, point to 
the above-mentioned monarch. P. Schoener criticizes 
some of the statements of M. Prunel regarding the first 
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seminaries of France; St. Nicholas was the real diocesan 
seminary, he maintains, though St. Magloire bore the 
name. 

(20 April): Treats of “ Joan of Arc” under the follow- 
ing captions: ‘‘ Her Beatification,” by Mgr. de Cabriéres, 
Bishop of Montpellier——“ The Psychology of Her 
Case,” by M. Henri Joly ——‘“ Her Status in English 
Opinion,” judged from the viewpoint of Shakespeare and 
Andrew Lang.——‘“ Her Position in French Art of the 
Nineteenth Century,” an illustrated article by M. de 
Forceville.———“‘ The Joan of M. Anatole France,” by 
Jean-Bapt. Ayroles.——“ At Poitiers,” a play in verse 
by M. Joseph Boubée. 

du Monde Catholique (1 April): ‘St. Francis of Assisi,” 
a panegyric delivered at Versailles by R. P. Constant, 
O.P.——M. Sicard furnishes another installment of “The 
French Clergy Before and Since the Concordat of 1801.” 
——In ‘‘ The Venerable Mother Mary of the Incarna- 
tion,’”” Eugéne Griselle supplies some incidents in the 
life of the first Superioress of the Ursulines of Quebec. 
—‘ Who Will Regenerate France?” asks M. Romette. 
If it is not condemned to perish as did the Byzantine 
Empire, if it is ever destined to exercise again the in- 
fluence it once exerted on Europe and the whole world, 
then it must be regenerated, and regenerated by the 
Church, the bishops, the clergy, the laity, each of whom 


-must play his part. 


(15 April): Gives the “History of the Monastery of 
Marmontier.” The opening chapters deal with it as it 
appeared in the time ot St. Martin. It was called the 
monastery of the Bishop, but after the death of the 
saint it became known as Majus monasterium.—“ The 
Spanish Apologists of the Nineteenth Century” ex- 
poses the life of Jean Don Cortes who, M. P. At says, 
was distinguished from all the writers of his race by 
basing his synthesis on theology.——Abbé P. Barret 
brings his article on ‘“‘ The Restoration of the Eccle- 
siastical Chant” toa close. He pleads fer the use of 
the Latin tongue in the Liturgy as opposed to a bar- 
barous volapuk or espiranto. 

Pratique d’ Apologétique (1 April): “The Apostolate of 
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Mercy” is, J. Guibert says, founded upon our Lord 
Himself, Who went about doing good. The sick and the 
poor are its chief objects, but it also extends to all our 
fellowmen and means the cultivation of the social spirit. 
Wherein, asks A. de Poulpiquet, O.P., in ‘The 
Argument for the Martyrs,” lay the perfection of their 
virtue of endurance? It is to be found in certain dis- 
positions of the soul, and demands a special interposition 
of God to explain it——“‘ Jeanne d’Arc in History,” by 
Ph.-H. Dunand, is a criticism of the methods employed 
by MM. Thalamas and A. France. The writer claims 
that they are faithful imitators of their master, Pierre 
Cauchon, and just as inaccurate and dishonest as he. 
—“ Artificial Parthenogenisis.” Notwithstanding, says 
A. Briet, the recent claim advanced by M. Delage, that 
he had developed sea-urchins by artificial means, man 
is still as far as ever from the secret of life. The writer 
points out that in many forms of lower animal life the 
female alone is necessary for production. 

Thomiste (April): M. Farges writes upon ‘The Funda- 
mental Error of the New Philosophy.” He associates 
M. Le Roy with Hegel, declaring that both deny the 
basic principle of philosophy, namely, that of identity 
and contradiction ——This number begins a series of ar- 
ticles from the pen of R. P. Cazes, O.P., upon ‘* Mod- 
ernism.” He treats of the decree Lamentabili and the 
encyclical Pascendi, and quotes a number of theologians 
upon the question of the infallibility of these pronounce- 
ments.———‘ The Authentic Works of St. Thomas,” as 
furnished by the official catalogue, are presented by P. 
Mandonnet, O.P. They fall into three divisions. The 
first section comprises the works known as Opuscula ; 
the great classic treatises form the second; while the 
third contains lectures delivered by him, afterwards writ- 
ten out at length by his auditors———‘‘ The Philosophy 
of Being and Ontologism” is a reply by R. Garrigon- 
Lagrange, O.P., to the Rivista Rosminiana, which iden- 
tified St. Thomas’ doctrine of Being with that of Ros. 
mini. This the writer repudiates, showing how Rosmini’s 
error as to the nature of Being led to the condemnation 
of his sixteen propositions. 
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Revue Bénédictine (April): Gives an account of “Three New 
Fragments of the Ancient Latin Version of the Prophets.” 
They are found at the end of the manuscript of Sulpice- 
Sévére. They apparently belong to the first half of the 
eighth century, and consist of portions of Isaias and 
Jeremias. In ‘An Unpublished Pelagian Treatise of 
the Fifth Century,” D. G. Morin refers to a work en- 
titled: De Induratione Cordis Pharaonis, commonly at- 
tributed to St. Jerome, and which, lost for one thousand 
years, has been recovered, in substance at least, in sev- 
eral manuscripts. ‘“‘The Trial and Disgrace of the 
Carafa,” by D. R. Ancel, gives the history of the pro- 
ceedings which resulted in the condemnation and execu- 
tion of the Cardinal and his three companions on charges 
involving murder, heresy, and political intrigue. 

La Scuola Cattolica (April): G. Petazzi, S.J., explains, under 
the title “Credibility and Faith,” the difference between 
the assent of the mind to the thing revealed because of 
the “ evidence of credibility ” and the assent to the thing 
revealed in se, which, according to St. Thomas, is not 
possible without the influx of the will. “Judas Isca- 
riot” as he is portrayed by modern writers; as he 
appears in legend, in the apocryphal Gospels, and in 
tradition, is the subject of an article by D. Bergamaschi. 
——B. Ricci continues the discussion about ‘‘ Mahomet- 
anism”; the causes of its rapid propagation and its 
conquests. He shows that it had its own sects and 
heresies, Spinoza, Gibbon, and the rationalists to the con- 
trary notwithstanding——Dr. Surbled shows the inti- 
mate connection between the “‘ Intelligence, Memory, and 
Language.” “‘The Calabrian-Sicilian Earthquake,” and 
“The Myths about Hell in Homer,” are continued. 

Razin y Fe(April): R. Ruiz Amado begins a series of articles 
on “ Patriotism,” which he defines as love for one’s 
fatherland.—_—‘‘ The Human Element in History” is 
continued by. E. Portillo. He treats of Pope Leo’s 
canons of historical writing and of his opening of the 
Vatican archives——L,. Murillo continues ‘‘ The Holy 
See and the Book of Isaias.”” He treats of the prophet’s 
epoch and examines the views for the authenticity of 
the work, replying to arguments against the traditional 
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view.——U. Minteguiaga answers the statement “ The 
State is Incompetent to Repress Ideas,” by asking: 
** What else did the State do when it overthrew the 
Catholic orders?” and ‘‘ How far should it allow attacks 
upon the family, morality, and the like?”——‘“ The 
Economic Importance of the Raiffeisen’s System ” of 
rural banks is criticized by N. Noguer.——Some treat- 
ises on dogmatic theology call forth A. Pérez Goyena’s 
article on “The Grace of Christ.’——’* Twelve Years of 
Radio-Activity.”——‘ Sacred Music,” by José Alfonso. 

Espana y América (1 April): ‘‘The Exegetical System of St. 
Thomas Aquinas” has not been often discussed; the 
exegesis of his day, his own principles, and a brief ap- 
plication are treated by P. C, Fernandez. P. de Velilla 
treats the ‘‘ Commercial Importance of China,” and asks 
why Spain is not getting her share of this trade.—— 
“Christian Humility,” which the Suwmma defines as ‘‘the 
subjection of man to God,” is defended from the charge 
of immorality by P. M. Vélez. P. E. Negrete highly 
recommends Pére Sortais’ book on The Esthetic Ideas of 
St. Augustine, but defends the thesis that “ Beauty is 
the Splendor of Order.” Sefior Moret’s speech on 
the “Secularization of Social Functions,’’ based on the 
doctrine of the unlimited authority of the State, is at- 
tacked by P. A. de los Bueis. 














The death of Peter Fenelon Collier has removed one who 
was not only a worthy example of the progressive Irish immi- 
' grant, but also one who, as a Catholic, did much in his day 
for the cause of good literature, and interested himself in a 
quiet, yet none the less effective, way in worthy charities. His 
paper, Collier's Weekly, has done and is doing heroic work in 
the cause of honesty and moral cleanliness in public life, in 
business, and in politics, The death of such a man must be a 
cause of regret to us all. 


Soe 
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Current Events. 


There is a section of workingmen 
France. in France, including in their num- 
ber members of the Civil Service, 
clerks in the State Telegraph, Telephone, and other Departments, 
who describe themselves frankly as revolutionists, and as opposed 
to parliamentary government, declaring it to be a mockery, 
delusion, and snare. They aim at nothing less than the 
reorganization of society upon a new basis. They are not 
Socialists, for they do not wish the State to have supreme 
control; nor are they anarchists, for they wish the individual 
to be under control. Their hoped-for unit of control is, of the 
individual, the trade or professional organization to which he 
belongs, and of the State as a whole the confederation of these 
unions is to be the master. The means by which they hope to 
effect these changes is a general strike; the movement itself is 
called the ‘‘ syndicalist” movement. 

Closely allied with these, and having the same object in 
view, are others who differ from them as to the means by which 
that object is to be secured. The new organization of society, 
for which both alike are struggling, the more moderate section 
of workingmen hope to secure by legitimate, parliamentary ac- 
tion. On the occasion of the strike, at the beginning of April 
last, the Chamber of Deputies refused by the vote of a large 
majority to allow civil servants the right to strike. This they 
did on the ground that the injury which a strike would do to 
the country was so great, that its servants were bound, for the 
good of the country, to sacrifice themselves if necessary. This 
view of the subject did not commend itself to the minds of 
the more extreme. In fact, this vote was in direct conflict 
with the means by which they hoped to secure their ultimate 
object. This was the cause of the recent troubles which have, 
it is said, brought France to the verge of a change in its form 
of government; at least extreme parties have had such hopes. 
This is the misfortune of France. A country that is so unsettled 
that fundamental changes may be looked for almost any day, 
and which ranks among its citizens those who are ready to pro- 
mote such changes, has an all too precarious existence. 
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The failure of the efforts which were made to bring about 
a general strike makes it fairly clear that the movement is not 
so serious as the talk made about it would indicate. The gov- 
ernment stood firm and took adequate measures for every event- 
uality. The Chamber ‘supported the government. In conse- 
quence, the renewed attempt to paralyze the activities of the 
country has failed. The fact is that not more than one-tenth 
of the workingmen of France are included within the trade 
organizations; and that of this one-tenth not all are extremists. 
The great bulk of the working population is outside of all the 
organizations, and consists of hard-working, honest laborers, 
chiefly agricultural laborers. Their voice is not heard in the 
streets, nor do the newspapers record their thoughts. But they 
find a way to make their wishes known and to the doing of their 
will the powers that be must bend, under the penalty of 
ceasing to be powers. The maintenance of the existing order 
—so far as it deserves to be maintained—is rendered compar- 
atively easy when its assailants have the courage or the effrontery 
to give public expression to such sentiments as those of one 
of the leaders of the syndicalist movement—M. Yvetot: “We 
workmen will have none of these little fatherlands. Our coun- 
try is the international world, and let me tell the Post Office 
employés that their English comrades are prepared, if necessary, 
to destroy (saboter) the incoming French mails.” 

This extreme movement, as it has a cause, so it also has a 
use. The cause of the adhesion to it of civil servants is to be 
found, in part at least, in the fact that favoritism has for many 
years entered into the public service, that is to say, it has 
not been the merits of a candidate for promotion which have 
been considered, but the influence which he could bring to bear, 
perhaps even financial influence. Members of Parliament have 
been guilty of these corrupt methods to such an extent that 
Parliamentary government itself is being condemned and French- 
men are not wanting who are looking for a savior of society. 

The use, of course, to which this agitation should be put is 
to serve as a warning to the government and to Parliament to 
remove abuses. So far as the government is concerned, it 
seems probable that it will learn this lesson and be both firm 
and tolerant. Its enemies, as well as the enemies of the ex- 
isting form of government, wish to drive it on to the measures 
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of repression which are characteristic of former régimes. The 
problem set before the government is how, on the one hand, 
to maintain due liberty of action for the workingmen, and, on 
the other, to save the country from anarchy. 

The position taken by the government, in view of the pres- 
ent situation, is clearly indicated by the Premier in a recent 
speech. All their efforts, he said, would be by means of laws 
framed in the spirit of liberty to give to every French citizen 
the means of accomplishing his own emancipation. The gov- 
ernment would have nothing to do with those who feared to 
tell the people the truth. There might be flatterers of democ- 
racy as mean as those of monarchy, persons ready to hand 
over the rights of the country to demagogues. With these 
they would have nothing to do. Their design was that the 
democracy should learn self-discipline in order to practise self- 
government. They rejected the notion that the only choice was 
between a policy of arbitrary reaction and the abandonment of 
the primary duties of government. It was in this spirit that 
the government faced the recent difficulties, and it has so far 
met with an unexpected success. The apprehended disturb- 
ances looked for on May Day did not take place, and the re- 
newed attempt to bring about a general strike has failed. 
Public opinion gives its full support to the government. 

That things are not as they ought to be in France the evils 
which have been brought to light in yet ‘another department 
of the service of the State render evident. A few months ago 
an Admiral was relieved of his command for having discussed 
in public some of the defects which he had found; but now 
that more money has had to be spent for naval purposes, on 
the demand of the new Secretary for Marine Affairs, the 
Chamber of Deputies insisted upon having a Commission ap- 
pointed for ascertaining definitely the actual state of things. 
This commission has brought to light the fact that things are 
much worse than was imagined. Vital defects have been found 
in some of the newest battleships; there are workshops and 
laboratories which are dilapidated and antiquated; many of the 
auxiliary boats are declared to be utterly useless; in some 
cases the neeessary ammunition for firing a gun is wanting, and 
in other cases the guns themselves cannot be fired or are un- 
suited to the ships in which they are placed. Nearly every 
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class of vessel in the navy has been found wanting in some 
respect. Contractors for all kinds of supplies have been al- 
lowed to defraud the State. Some of the ports are inadequate- 
ly defended. Worst of all, there has been a series of acts of 
insubordination among the men, which seems to indicate that 
the discipline, so all-essential for success in warfare, has been 
undermined. 

A leading politician, a member of the Commission, M. 
Doumer, sums up the situation in the assertion that the fleet 
is without men, without guns, and without projectiles; and 
characterizes the present position as a débdcle. These facts 
have been disclosed by the evidence brought before the Com- 
mission before it had made its report. There may be some 
degree of exaggeration in the effect produced by a bare enu- 
meration; but it seems certain from a long series of events, 
accidents and explosions, that, although the army is with reason 
believed to be in perfect order, the navy is in a very different 
state. 


There has been a long struggle 

Germany. over the proposals of the govern- 

ment for the raising of the 125 

millions of additional annual taxation. This struggle has led 
to friction between the group of parties banded together 
against the Catholic Centre and their from time-to-time allies, 
the Social Democrats. This group was formed on what is 
called a national policy, that is to say, the policy to be adopted 
in relation to foreign powers and in the hope that no internal 
questions would become urgent. This hope, however, has been 
frustrated by the necessity of finding additional ways and 
means, a matter on which the allies are deeply divided. All 
are agreed in the desire to throw the burden off their own 
shoulders, but they all differ as to who is to bear the burden. 
The result has been that Conservatives within the d/oc have al- 
lied themselves in certain proposals with its enemies, the Cen- 
tre, endangering the very existence of the alliance, and that 
rumors have been widely spread of the resignation of Prince 
Biilow or of a dissolution of the Reichstag. Hopes, however, 
are entertained that the Radicals and National Liberals may 
yield, especially as the present generation of Radicals is quite 
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different in this respect from the foregoing. It is time that 
an agreement was reached, for the proposals made by the gov- 
ernment have been under discussion many months. 

The present year has not proved an exception to what has 
in recent years become the rule. Both in the Empire and in 
Prussia there is a large deficit and no less a sum than 200 
millions has to be raised by loan. Experts say that this does 
not indicate that the state of things is as bad as it looks, for 
the resources of the Empire are very great, and that, in com- 
parison with many other countries, debt and taxation are not 
high. Doubtless this is true, but it cannot be satisfactory to 
the friends of Germany that the country cannot pay its yearly 
expenses, and it makes them ask whether it would not be well 
to lay aside schemes which entail such a burden. The terms on 
which the new loans are issued show that the financial position 
is looked upon as worse by the keen judges, who back their 
judgment by subscribing to loans. About four per cent has 
now to be paid, whereas in 1895 German Threes stood at only 
a small fraction under par. 


Vienna has been exulting in the 

Austria-Hungary. only success of the Dual Monarchy 

for half a century; but it may be 

doubtful whether the success is as great as it appears. The 
Provinces have, indeed, been annexed, the Servians have been 
thwarted, but confidence has been destroyed. Austria was 
looked upon as, although unfortunate, conservative and reliable. 
She now shares with her neighbor the doubtful glory which 
follows upon successful aggression. She, too, is now propos- 
ing to become a naval power; four Dreadnoughts are to be 
constructed as the nucleus of a future fleet. But where the 
money is to come from it is hard to see; for Austria already 
carries a weight of taxation which is almost overwhelming. 
The wish to endow the annexed Provinces with a constitution, 
the strength of which led Austria (so it was said) to take the 
steps which have caused so much trouble, has so far led to no 
actual results; but perhaps it is too soon to carry it out. It 
is to be hoped that it will not be so long deferred as has been 
the universal suffrage for which Dr. Wekerle’s Coalition Cabi- 
net took office three years ago. Although this was the object 
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for which it came into existence, it has done no more to re- 
alize it than to lay before Parliament a bill so unfair and unjust 
to all the races in Hungary, except the Magyar, that it seems 
to have been thought unworthy even of discussion. And so, 
on a mere technical question, Dr. Wekerle has resigned, moral 
bankruptcy having ensued because the Cabinet retained office 
without fulfilling the obligations of office. The task is thrown 
upon the Emperor-King, Francis Joseph, of forming a new 
Cabinet under very complicated conditions, in an atmosphere 
of insincerity caused by the almost avowed duplicity of the lead- 
ing politicians. The fact that the strongest party is one whose 
principal object is to sever every connection of Hungary with 
Austria, except that of the Emperor’s personal sovereignty 
over both, adds to the difficulty of the Emperor’s task. 

The annexation has already brought forth fruit in causing 
a renewal of the bickerings which not long ago were chronic 
between Austria and Hungary. Hungarian financiers have re- 
ceived a concession from the administrator of the Provinces 
which the Austrian government declares to be usurious exploi- 
tation of the Bosnia peasants and an infringement of the rights 
of the Diet which is to be, and it has had to take steps to neu- 
tralize the concessions, steps which have displeased the Hunga- 
rians. 

This is in all likelihood only the beginning of woes; for 
the question has to be settled to which of the two—Austria 
or Hungary—the annexed Provinces are to be assigned, and if 
they are to be divided, in what way. Then may come a clash. 


Although in some respects Italy 

Italy. has met with an  unlooked-for 

measure of prosperity, in others 

there has been a retrograde movement. This is especially true 
of the army and of the military defences in general. The latter 
have been neglected to so great an extent as to have made 
the voice of Italy powerless in the recent crisis. The experi- 
ment was tried a few months ago of appointing for the first 
time a civilian as Minister of War. It was hoped that he 
might prove more capable of putting affairs upon a business- 
like footing than military men had been able to do, The ex- 
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periment, however, does not seem to have succeeded ; for after 
a short time Signor Casana resigned and another general was 
appointed as Minister of War. The announcement has recently 
been made that the new Minister has made a plan for the 
much-needed reforms which has met with the approval of the 
rest of the Cabinet. 


The little kingdom of the Nether- 
Holland. lands, where ordered liberty has 
long been established, affords a 
pleasing contrast to the state of things to which absolutism 
has brought the Turkish Empire. The birth of an heir to the 
throne was not merely hailed with delight when it took place, 
but for months before elaborate preparations were made. Pres- 
ents were showered from all sides upon the Queen. Women 
and mothers in all parts of the country, and even Dutch women 
residing abroad, gave their savings and their labor to the prep- 
aration of gifts for the outfit of the royal child. So numerous 
were these presents that a public exbibition of them was held. 
So eager were the people for the news that on the slightest 
rumor the decorations which had been prepared were displayed 
prematurely. The close union which exists between the crown 
and the people was shown in many striking ways. The child 
of the queen was also the child of the people. Another reason 
there was for the anxiety manifested for the birth of an heir. 
In the event of the Queen regnant dying without offspring the 
crown would pass to the Grand Duke of Saxe-Weimar, and 
consequently would be brought more closely within the sphere 
of German influence. This would not be relished by the Dutch, 
whose affection to their own nationality is as strong as that of 
any people in the world. 


The glorifiers of our own times 

Turkey. eften write and speak as if op- 

pression and misrule had passed 

away and had become things of the past; whereas there are 
still large tracts of the earth’s surface the inhabitants of which 
groan under evils as great as have ever been suffered. No 
little alleviation of the sadness this truth should cause is the 
fact that one of the worst rulers which the world ever had 
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has met with some, at least, of his deserts in this life, and 
has witnessed the failure of all his plans and the frustration 
of all his hopes. A complete and final failure we trust that it 
will prove; but it is impossible to be certain, for a people 
which has so long permitted itself to be dominated by such a 
ruler may prove to be completely demoralized and incapable 
of rising to better things. But this must be left fer the future 
to reveal. 

How far Mohammedanism is compatible with a constitu- 
tional form of government is a disputed point; but, even if 
absolute rule is its only true expression, a legitimate way of 
escape is permitted when things become intolerable, for the 
ruler may be deposed by the religious authority for the time 
being. This was what was done in the case of Abdul Hamid. 
A hypothetical case was laid before the Sheikh-ul-Islam. He 
was asked whether an Imam of the Moslems who removes and 
causes to be removed from a book of the Sheriat (that is, the 
Sacred Law) certain questions of the law of the Sheriat, and 
prevents the circulation of the aforesaid book, and causes it to 
be burned and destroyed by fire; who wrongfully expends the 
public treasures; who slays and imprisons the persons of his 
subjects; who perjures himself; who wilfully provokes troubles 
which throw affairs into confusion; may be forced to abdicate 
or may be deposed when his subjects have effected the destruc- 
tion of his despotism, and peace and concord can only be se- 
cured by one or other of the two methods. To this case the 
Sheikh replied: ‘It is permitted”; and what is called a Fetva 
to that effect was at once issued, and within a few hours Ab- 
dul Hamid had left the city on his way to Salonika, the head- 
quarters of the Committee of Union and Progress. Many Sul- 
tans have shared the same fate; in fact, his two immediate 
predecessors were forced to abdicate by Abdul Hamid himself. 

Our pages shall net be sullied by an attempt to particular- 
ize the crimes of which the deposed Sultan was guilty. The 
root and spring of them all may be mentioned. In his lust for 
power he centralized every species of it in hisown hands. He 
gave orders, and saw to it, through the agency of some 20,000 
spies, that those orders were obeyed, that nothing should be 
done throughout the whole extent of his dominions except on 
his initiative; he made the Sublime Porte, which has had at 
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least a consultative voice in the management of affairs, the 
merest tool of his own unbridled will. 

His successor, Mahomed V., on acceding to the throne, has 
made declarations of quite a different character. While recog- 
nizing the Will of the Eternal as the ultimate source of his 
accession, and legitimate descent as its condition, its immediate 
basis were the stipulations of the Constitution and the unani- 
mous wish of the whole Ottoman people. The aim of his 
government, he declares, will always be to guarantee liberty and 
equality to all his subjects. It is to the Constitution, and to 
the fidelity of all to its prescriptions, that he looks for success. 
Disorders are to be suppressed, the administration of justice and 
finance to be improved, and schools are to be opened in all the 
provinces. This is an admirable programme. Whether it will 
be realized depends, however, less upon the good will of the new 
Sultan than upon the good will of those who are the actual pos- 
sessors of power. At present it cannot be doubted that all power 
is in the hands of the army. In fact, all that has been done 
from the beginning has been done by means of the army; 
the revolution of July last, the attempted counter- revolution of 
April, and its defeat within the last few weeks. Military rule 
is, of course, the least desirable of all; is almost as bad, in 
fact, as anarchy or despotism; but it may be necessary in an 
emergency; and it seems probable that this emergency may 
last for some time in Turkey. In the course of the recent 
occurrences, every other element of the community proved it- 
self untrustworthy. The members of Parliament: hid themselves 
or ran away; even those members of the Committee of Union and 
Progress who were in Constantinople yielded to the storm; the 
people, so far as they were represented by the inhabitants of the 
capital, applauded indiscriminately those who were in the as- 
cendant for the time being. The army alone stood faithful to 
the Constitution. And if we look to the Asiatic provinces, the 
necessity for a strong controlling power is quite evident. At 
the time the Constitution was restored even in these provinces 
there was every kind of demonstration of joy and satisfaction; 
all the different races fraternized in a way never known before. 
But when the recent attempt was made to overturn the Con- 
stitution, the Turks in many places, without the slightest provo- 
cation, proceeded to massacre the Christians; in one place no 
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less than 25,000 were slain. The necessity therefore, for mili- 
tary rule seems only too plain. 


The Shah has at last yielded to 

Persia. the representations of Russia and 

Great Britain, and has summoned 

a new Parliament which is to meet in July next; he is con- 
vinced, he says, that a Constitution is the only means of 
bringing disorder to an end. This conviction was not the fruit 
of his own thought, but was forced upon him by the fact that 
Russia had sent troops to Tabriz, that Great Britain had landed 
sailors at the other extremity of his dominions, while in half a 
dozen places rebellion had begun. Even the advocates of a 
Constitution had always declared that they would prefer to 
suffer the worst of evils from the worst of governments than 
be delivered by foreign intervention. The intervention, how- 
ever, has taken place, and in fact was forced upon the two 
Powers in defence of their own interests and to protect the 
lives of their subjects. It will, we believe, be brought to an 
end when the necessity for it ceases and the Persians will be 
allowed to work out their own salvation. 











THE COLUMBIAN READING UNION. 


ROM June 27 to September 10, a period of eleven weeks, the Catholic 
Summer-School will present a varied programme of university extension 
studies at Cliff Haven, on Lake Champlain, N. Y. Prominence is given to 
the historical subjects relating to the Tercentenary Celebration of Samuel 
Champlain’s first voyage through the lake which bears his name. The re- 
port of the committee on lectures, presented by the Rev. Thomas McMillan, 
C.S.P., contains the following announcements: 

First Week, June 28-July 2.—Illustrated lectures on Switzerland, In- 
dia, Spain, and the City of Washington, by Professor C. H. French, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

Second Week, July 5-9.—Programme of Tercentenary Commission. 

July 7.—Reception to the President of the United States and members 
of his Cabinet. Address of introduction by Governor Hughes. 

Two evening lectures, July 8-9, assigned for Rev. Matthew C. Gleeson, 
Chaplain U. S. N., S. S. Connecticut, describing the voyage of the American 
Fleet around the world. 

Third Week, July 12-16.—Morning Round Table Talks, by Martha 
Moore Avery, Boston. Subject: Christian Civilization and Its Foes. 

Four evening lectures assigned to the Rev. Charles Warren Currier, 
Washington, D. C. The subjects will deal with Champlain’s Voyage, and 
review the history of the battles fought by the French against the Indians and 
England. 

Fourth Week, July 19-23.—Morning lectures by the Rev. John H. 
O’Rourke, S.J., New York City: Subject: The Church as a Bulwark of 
the Republic. : 

Two evening violin recitals by Robert Burkholder, New York City. 

Two harp recitals by Loretta De Lone, New York City. 

Fifth Week, July 26-30.—Morning lectures by the Rev. James J. Fox, 
D.D. (Catholic University). Subject: The Immortality of the Soul as 
Manifested in the Religious Convictions of the Great Nations of the Ancient 
World. 

Evening lectures by Professor Thomas McTiernan, New York City. 
Subject: Webster and Lincoln. 

Lectures by the Rev. Thomas J. Campbell, S.J. Subject: Early Mis- 
sionaries of the Champlain Valley. 

Sixth Week, August 2-6.—Morning lectures by the Rev. Robert 
Swickerath, S.J., Holy Cross College, Worcester, Mass. Subject: The 
Reformation, and Its Influence on Education. 

Four evening song recitals by Marie A. Zeckwer, Philadelphia. 

Seventh Week, August 9-137.—Morning lectures by Professor James C. 
Monaghan, Principal of the Stuyvesant Evening Trade School, New York 
City. Subject: Heroic Types of Catholic Womanhood. Reading Circle 
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Conference, Monday, August 9, 10:30 A.M. Reading Circle Day, Tuesday, 
August 10, 10: 30 A. M. 

Evening recitals by Edward Abner Thompson, P.S., Boston. 

Twe lectures by the Rev. John J. Burke, C.S.P., Editor of THE CATHO- 
LIC WORLD, New York City. Subject: The Need and the Opportunities of 
the Catholic Press. (August 12-13.) 

Eighth Week, August 16-20.—Morning lectures by Dr. James J. Walsh, 
LL.D., Fordham University. Subject: Modern ‘‘Isms.” 1. Hypnotism ; 
2. Telepathy; 3. Spiritism; 4. Christian Science; 5. Psychotherapy. 

Evening lectures: Catholics in the American Revolution, by the Rev. 
Thomas P. Phelan, New York State Chaplain of the Knights of Columbus. 
Missionary Labors ef the Oblates of Mary Immaculate Among the Indian 
Tribes of Canada, by the V. Rev. Michael F. Fallon, O.M.I., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Ninth Week, August 23-27.—Morning lectures by Professor Arthur F. J. 
Remy, Ph.D., Columbia University. Subject: Studies in German Literature. 

Evenings: Selected readings by Sophia G. Maley, Philadelphia. Two 
lectures on the Fighters in the Champlain Valley, the Heroes of Two Wars 
with England, by Dr. John G. Coyle, New York City. 

Tenth Week, August 30-Sept. 3.—Morning lectures by the Rt. Rev. 
Monsignor McMahon, D.D., President of the Catholic Summer-School, in 
collaboration with the Rev. William J. White, D.D., Supervisor of Catholic 
Charities, Diocese of Brooklyn. General Subject: Problems of Dependency 
with Reference to Preventive and Constructive Methods of Relief in Large 
Cities. 

Four evening song recitals by Kathrine McGuckin Leigo, Philadelphia. 

Eleventh Week, Sept. 6-10.—Four evenings assigned to Denis A. Mc- 
Carthy, Associate Editor of the Sacred Heart Review, East Cambridge, 
Mass. September 6, Irish Wit and Humor; September 7, Reading of His 
Own Poems; September 9, An Hour of Irish Poetry; September 10, Speci- 
mens of Irish Folklore. 

® s * 

Apropos of the Champlain Tercentenary Celebration, we give the follow- 
ing list of reference books relating to Lake Champlain and its histerical 
associations. 

Documentary History of the Campaign upon the Niagara Frentier, 
1812-1814. Cruikshank. 7 small volumes. 

Field Book of the War of 1812, Pictorial. By Benson J. Lossing. Very 
readable and interesting. 

Naval War of 1812. By Theodore Roosevelt. From original official 
documents. Considered very accurate. 

Sea Power in its Relations to the War of 1812. A. T. Mahan. 

War of 1812. ByRossiter Johnson. A good condensed story of the war. 

Naval Actions of the War of 1812. By James Barnes. Well told 
sketches, illustrated in color by Carlton T. Chapman. 

Publications of Vermont Historical Society. 

Publications of New York State Historian. 

Life ef Commodore Macdonough. By his grandson, Rodney Macdonough, 
No. 5 Branfield Street, Boston. 
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Voyages of Champlain, Translation of C. P. Otis. 

History of the Canadian People. By G. Bryce. 

Pioneers of France in the New World. By F. Parkman, 

Champlain, the Founder of New France. By E. A. Dix. 1903. 

History of the Indian Tribes. By P. L. McKenny and J. Hall. 

Missions Among the Indians. By J. Gilmary Shea. 

The Jesuit Relations. 

History of Lake Champlain. By Peter S. Palmer. 

Life of Father Jogues. By F. Martin, S.J. 

Pioneer Priests of North America. By T. J. Campbell, S.J. 

The Lily of the Mohawk. By E. H. Walworth. 

The Master Motive: A Tale of the days of Champlain. Translated 
from the French by T. A. Gethin. 1909, 

® * * 
_ Dr. Hartmann’s Oratorio, the ‘‘Seven Last Words of Christ,” was pro- 
duced in Carnegie Music Hall, New York City, on May 5, for the first time 
in America, by the Paulist Chorister Society, of Chicago, under the direc- 
tion of the Rev. William J. Finn, C.S.P. The Oratorio was cordially re- 
ceived by the public. The society consists of one hundred and twenty-five 
men and boys, and in rendering Dr. Hartmann’s composition the choir 
showed exceptional ability. Its work proved the possibilities of the trained 
boy voice. 
* * * 

Another noteworthy musical production heard in the United States for the 
first time, was ‘‘ Paradise Lost,” an oratorio founded on Milton’s epic poem 
and written by Theodore Dubois. The leading feature of this production was 
Mme. Kronold and her chorus of one hundred and fifty mixed voices. This 
chorus, composed of Catholic young men and women, was trained in the free 
singing classes of Mme. Kronold. 

* * * 

In the course of a short twenty-eight years, the late F. Marion Crawford 
produced at least forty novels and historical works. Since his death much 
has befittingly been written in praise of his achievements. He was an ex- 
cellent Catholic and exercised a wide influence among readers of the novel, 
He never wrote for a Catholic audience as such—financial reasons com- 
pelled him to make his work secular—but in a general way Marion Craw- 
ford has done Catholicism good service. He reached a large audience, and 
his occasional papers on Leo XIII. and other Catholic personages have done 
much good missionary work among non-Catholics, It is prophesied that 
his Italian novels, because of their faithfulness to Italian life, will become 
classic. At the time of his death Mr. Crawford was at work on his monu- 
mental History of Rome, but it is feared that the fragmentary notes for this 
work are not sufficiently complete to allow it to be finished by another hand. 
Mr. Crawford was a loyal convert to the Faith, May he rest in peace. 

* * * 


Preaching at Canterbury Cathedral, Canon Mason, the Vice-Dean, made 
a reference to Mr. Swinburne and to the appreciation which appeared in The 
Times. 
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He said that he felt it necessary to raise a protest against the way in 
which Swinburne had been spoken of, at least in some of the papers. 
** Poetry,” said one great paper, which he gladly acknowledged to be usually 
onthe side of that which was morally right, ‘“‘is never a corrupting in- 
fluence, and no increase in sexual immorality . . . can be laid at the 
door of Swinburne’s poetry. An artist of any kind suffers from his school 
- .« « and Swinburne is not to be blamed because feebler persons than he 
have imitated his sentiments and parodied his inimitable manner.” It mat- 
tered comparatively little what influence Swinburne might have had upon his 
school of imitators. Not many people read the works of minor poets, and 
the mischief that they did soon died out; but his influence upon the general 
reading-public, who had no idea of writing poetry themselves, was a very dif- 
ferentthing. It was a new doctrine, and one strenuously to be resisted, that 
men of great poetical genius were not responsible for the use that they made 
of their powers. Who was that article-writer who knew that poetry was 
never acorrupting influence? How could he tell that no increase of sexual 
immorality could be laid at the door of Swinburne’s poetry? It required but 
little knowledge of souls to know that there was no more deadly poison than 
the portrayal of corrupt passion in glowing and artistic language. It was 
difficult to speak of those things, even for the purpose of warning, without do- 
ing more harm than good; but when they were spoken of, not only without 
abhorrence, but with consent and approval and delight and with great literary 
skill, there was no more corrupt influence in the word. He did not judge of 
the man, Far beit from him to do so. He might have been much better 
than his poetry. He trusted that he was; but certainly much lustral water 
and the most precious of all precious blood were needed to do away with the 
pollution which Swinburne’s poetry introduced into English literature. 











BOOKS RECEIVED. 


P, J. Kenepy & Sons, New York: 
The Sodalist’s Imitation of Christ. By Father Elder Mullan, S.J. Pp. 568. oe 5 
cents. Jn the Crucible, By Isabel Cecilia Williams. Pp. 177. Price 85 cen 
CHARLES SCRIBNER’'s Sons, New York: 
England and the English. By Price Collier. Pp. 434. 
McMILLAN CoMPANY, New York: 
The White Sister. By F. Marion Crawford. Pp. 3 Price $1.50. The Revival a 
Scholastic Philosophy in the Nineteenth Century. By oseph Louis Perrier, Ph.D. Pp. 
344. Price $1.75. 
CHRISTIAN PRESS ASSOCIATION, New York: 
Latin Pronounced for Altar Boys. By Rev. Edw.J.Murphy. Pp.1o, Price 50 cents net, 
NEALE PUBLISHING COMPANY, New York: 
When the Bugle Called. By Edith Tatum, Pp. 132. 
STATE CHARITIES AID ASSOCIATION, New York: 


Thirty-Sixth Annual Report = State Charities Aid Association, November, 1908. Six- 
teenth Annual Report of Siate Charities Aid Association to the State Commission in 


Lunacy. 
F, WAYLAND SMITH, New York: 
Materialism and Christianity. By F. Wayland Smith. Pp. 36. Price 25 conta, Shall 
We Choose Socialism? By F. Wayland Smith. Pp. 86, 
PETER REILLY, Philadelphia: 
The Preachers’ Protests, By Very Rev. D. 1. McDermott. Pp.:58. Price 25 cents. 


DOLPHIN PREss, Philadelphia: 
Catholic Churchmen in Science, Second Series. Pp, 228. Price $x net; 8 cents postage. 


LITTLE, Brown & Co., Boston, Mass.: 

A Royal Ward. By Percy Brebner. Pp. 34 343. Price $1.50. The Strain of White. By 
Ada Woodruff Anderson. Pp. 300. Price $1.50. /n a Mysterious Way. By Anne 
Warner. Pp. 290. Price $1.50. 

JouHN MurPHy ComPANY, Baltimore, Md. : 
Costume of Prelates of the Catholic Church, By Rt. Rev. John A, Nainfa. Pp. 193. 
B. HERDER; St. Louis, Mo. : 
De Personis et Rebus Ecclesiasticis in Genere. In Usum Scholarum, Edited by Dom. M. 
Prummer. Pp. 505. Price $2 net. 
FITZGERALD BooK ComPANY, Chicago, IIl.: 
Ireland and Her People. By Thomas H, Fitzgerald. Pp. 430. Vol. I. 
LINCOLN TEMPERANCE PRESS, Chicago, IIl.: - . 
American Prohibition Year Book for 1909. By Alonzo E. Wilson. Pp. 189. Price 25 
cents. 
MAYER & MILLER CoMPANY, Chicago, III, : 
: Catechism of Christian Doctrine. By Rev. M. 1. Boarmann, S.J. Pp, 60. 
Sanps & Co., London, England: 
Report of the Nineteenth Eucharistic Congress, 1908. Pp. 684. 
GABRIEL BEAUCHESNE ET GIkg., Paris, France: 

Asserta Moralia, Par. M. Matharan, S.J. Pp. 276. Le Cantigue des Cantiques. Par P. 
Jouon. Pp. 334. 

P, LETHIELLEUX, Paris, France: 

La Route Cheisie, Par Marc Debrol. Pp. 251. Ames Juives, Par Stéphen Coubé, 
Pp. 389. Price 3 /r. 50. 

LIBRAIRE CRITIQUE, Paris, France : 
La Ferme idealistedu Sentiment Religieux, Par Marcel Hébert. Pp. 160, Price 2/r. 50, 








